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HAS CHRISTIANITY BENEFITED WOMAN ? 


THE assertion that woman owes all the advantages of her 
present position to the Christian church, has been repeated so 
often, that it is accepted as an established truth by those who 
would be unwilling to admit that all the injustice and degrada- 
tion she has suffered might be logically traced to the same 
souree. A consideration of woman’s position before Chris- 
tianity, under Christianity, and at the present time, shows that 
she is not indebted to any form of religion for one step of 
progress, or one new liberty; on the contrary, it has been 
through the perversion of her religious sentiments that she has 
been so long held in a condition of slavery. All religions thus 
far have taught the headship and superiority of man, the inferi- 
ority and subordination of woman. Whatever new dignity, 
honor, and self-respect the changing theologies may have brought 
to man, they have all alike brought to woman but another form 
of humiliation. History shows that the condition of woman has 
changed with different forms of civilization, and that she has 
enjoyed in some periods greater honor and dignity and more 
personal and property rights than have been accorded her in the 
Christian era. History shows, too, that the moral degradation of 
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woman is due more to theological superstitions than to all other 
influences together. It is not to any form of religion that we 
are to look for woman’s advancement, but to material civilization, 
to commeree, science, art, invention, to the discovery of the art 
of printing, and the general dissemination of knowledge. Buckle, 
in his “ History of Civilization,” calls attention to the fact that 
when woman became valuable in a commercial sense, in propor- 
tion as she secured material elevation and wealth through her 
property rights, she began to be treated with a deference and 
respect that the Christian church never accorded. In ancient 
Egypt, at the most brilliant period of its history, woman sat 
upon the throne and directed the civilization of the country. In 
the marriage relation she was supreme in all things—a rule 
that, according to Wilkinson, was productive of lasting fidelity. 
As priestess she performed the most holy offices of religion, and 
to her is traced the foundation of Egyptian literature, the sacred 
songs of Isis, said by Plato to be ten thousand years old. Col- 
leges for women were founded there twelve hundred years before 
Christ, and the medical profession was in the hands of women. It 
is a sad commentary on the Christianity of England and America, 
to find professors in medical colleges of the nineteenth century 
less liberal than those in the earliest civilizations. In 1876 four 
professors in the College of Surgeons in London resigned 
because three women were licensed for the practice of midwifery, 
and the whole Royal College of Physicians thanked them for it. 
In 1869 the professors in the University of Edinburgh refused 
to teach four highly respectable women that had matriculated, 
and the students, echoing the contempt of their teachers, mobbed 
them. Nor did the conduct of American students, when women 
were admitted to the clinics of the Pennsylvania and New York 
hospitals, reflect greater credit on American manhood. 

All Pagandom recognized a female priesthood, believing 
that national safety depended on them. Sybils wrote the books 
of Fate, and oracles where women presided were consulted by 
many nations. The pages of Roman history are gilded with 
the honor shown to women, and the civil laws for wives and 
mothers were more liberal in some respects than those in Christian 
countries have ever been. The rights of property that were 
willingly secured to women by ancient Roman law, were wrung 
out of the English Government by the persistent efforts of wo- 
men themselves, only three years ago. Among the Germanic 
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nations woman was treated with marked respect. Tacitus gives 
us many striking pictures of the equal privileges of the men and 
women, of their mutual love and confidence, and their lofty 
virtue; the dignity of the German bride and the marriage cere- 
mony, and the significance of the wedding presents. Their 
marriage bond was strict and severe, alike for men and women. 
Almost alone among barbaric nations, they preserved monog- 
amic relations. “In all things,” says Tacitus, “they consulted 
their women,” who, with strong muscular bodies, possessed clear, 
vigorous minds; and though, as in all warlike tribes, they per- 
formed the agricultural labor, yet they preserved their health 
and beauty to a great age, because they were respected and 
honored by their men, who were chaste and temperate in all 
things; and they enjoyed the inspiration of liberty and love in 
their daily toil. 

The German scholar Curtius says, “ The native selfishness of 
man has been the great power against which moralists, philos- 
ophers, and teachers have had to contend.” What sooner dis- 
sipates this than a deep affection for a noble woman? No love 
is so all-absorbing, so enduring, or gives such satisfaction to 
this mortal life; no power can so exalt and quicken civilization. 
It was this that elevated the Germanic tribes, and infused the 
poetic sentiment into their earliest literature. It is only in 
countries where Germanic ideas have taken root, that we see 
marks of any elevation of woman superior to that of Pagan an- 
tiquity; and as the condition of the German woman in her 
deepest paganism was so striking as to challenge the attention 
of Tacitus and his contemporaries, it is highly unreasonable to 
claim it as an achievement of Christianity. In fact, the Christian 
doctrine of marriage, as propounded by Paul, does not dignify 
woman as does that which German soundness of heart estab- 
lished at an early day. F.W. Newman, brother of the cardinal, 
one of the leading authorities on ecclesiastical subjects, says: 


‘With Paul, the sole reason for marriage is, that a man may gratify 
instinct without sin. He teaches that, but for this object, it would be better 
not to marry. He wishes that all in this respect were as free as himself, and 
calls it a special gift from God. He does not encourage a man to desire a 
mutual soul-union intimately to share his griefs and joys, one in whom the 
confiding heart can repose, whose smile shall reward and soften toil, whose 
voice shall beguile sorrow. He does not seem aware that the fascinations of 
woman refine and chasten society; that virtuous attachment has in it an 
element of respect which abashes and purifies, and which shields the soul 
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even when marriage is deferred ; nor yet, that the union of two persons who 
have no previous affection can seldom yield the highest fruit of matrimony, 
but often leads to the severest temptations. How should he know all this? 
Courtship before marriage did not exist in the society open to him, hence he 
treats the propriety of giving away a maiden as one in which her conscience, 
her likes and dislikes, are not concerned. (1 Cor. vii. 37, 38.) As a 
result of the Apostolic doctrines, in the second, third, and following centuries, 
very gross views concerning the relations of the sexes prevailed; and they 
have been everywhere transmitted where men’s morality is exclusively formed 
from the New Testament, viz., in the Armenian, Syrian, and Greek churches, 
and in the Romish church, in exact proportion as Germanic and poetical influ- 
ences have been repressed ; that is, in proportion as the hereditary Christian 
doctrine has been kept pure from modern innovations. The marriage service 
of the Church of England, which incorporates the Pauline doctrine, is felt by 

Hil English brides and bridegrooms to contain what is so offensive and degrad- » 
. | ing, that many clergymen mercifully make lawful omissions. The old Roman 
matron was morally as high as in modern Italy; nor is there any ground for 
supposing that modern women have advantage over the ancient in Spain and 
Portugal, where Germanic have been counteracted by Moorish influences. 
The relative position of the sexes in Homeric Greece exhibits nothing 
materially different from the present day. In Armenia and Syria perhaps 
Christianity has done the service of extinguishing polygamy ; this is credit- 
able, though nowise remarkable, as Judaism, also, in time unlearned polyg- 
amy, and made an unbidden improvement on Moses.” 

















Rev. William Ellery Channing, in his essay on Milton’s char- 
acter and writings, says : 


“There is no prohibition of polygamy in the New Testament. It is an 
indisputable fact that, although Christianity was first preached in. Asia, 
which had been from the earliest ages the seat of polygamy, the apostles 
never denounced it as a crime, and neverrequired their converts to put away 
all wives but one.” 


from the degradation of polygamy, especially as it exists under 
our own government to-day, in the Territory of Utah and . 
elsewhere, and concubinage is recognized by statute law in some 
of the Southern States. The historian Hallam says in his “ His- 

tory of Literature ” : r 





| 
| | Hence, we cannot credit Christianity with woman’s elevation 
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“Love, with the ancient poets, is often tender, sometimes virtuous, but 
1 never accompanied by a sense of deference or inferiority. This elevation of 
i} the female sex through the voluntary submission of the stronger is a remark- 
i} able fact in the philosophical history of Europe. It originated partially in 
) the Teutonic manners. Some have said ‘ the reverence and adoration of the 
female sex which has descended to our own times, is the offspring of the 
4 Christian dispensation.’ But until it can be shown that Christianity estab- 
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lishes any such principle, we must look a little farther down for its origin. 
° . Without rejecting the Teutonic influence, we might ascribe more 
direct efficacy to the favor shown towards women in succession to lands, 
through inheritance or dower, by the later Roman law.” 


Gallantry, in the sense of a general homage to the fair, a 
respectful deference to woman, independent of personal attach- 
ment, first became a perceptible element of European manners 
in the south of France at the end of the tenth century. This 
spirit is not found in the ancient poetry of the Franks or Anglo- 
Saxons, but it is fully developed in the sentiments and usages 
of northern France. Gallantry toward women was practiced 
by the Goths before they were acquainted with Christianity. 
Catholicism has greatly diminished the political and priestly 
powers of women.* It would seem, then, that the authorities 
are against the proposition that the moral elevation of woman- 
kind is due to Christianity, and tell us that it is due to alto- 
gether different causes, among which we find early Germanic 
influences and the modern literature of Germany, containing 
pure and noble views of love; ancient customs, giving woman 
property rights, and favors shown to woman by later Roman 
law; French influence; gallantry; the springing up of home 
life in the dark ages. The brave words and deeds of reformers 
in every generation, proclaiming the principles of justice and 
equality for all humanity, must be recognized as one of the 
essential factors in the civilization in which woman has had a 
share. With regard to intellectual growth and elevation, we 
have the same causes alike for man and woman. What either 
acquired was in opposition to the church, which sedulously tried 
to keep all learning within itself. Man, seeking after knowledge, 
was opposed by the church; woman, by both church and man. 
Educated men in our own day, who have outgrown many of the 
popular theological superstitions, do not share with the women 
of their households the freedom they themselves enjoy. Hence, 
it is not unusual to find the wives of clergymen far more bigoted 
than their husbands. Among the Greeks there was a class of 
women that possessed absolute freedom, surrounded by the wisest 
men of their day. They devoted themselves to study and thought, 
which enabled them to add to their other charms an intense 
intellectual fascination, and to make themselves the center of a 
literary society of matchless splendor. Aspasia was as famous 


* See Comte, “ Philosophie Positive,” Vol. V., pp. 221-223. 
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for her genius as for her beauty. She is said to have composed 
many of Pericles’s most famous orations, and inspired his loftiest 
flights of eloquence. Socrates, too, owned his deep obligations 
to Diotema. In the society of this remarkable type of Grecian 
womanhood the most brilliant artists, poets, historians, and 
philosophers found their highest inspiration. True, the position 
of these women was questionable; but as they were the only 
class to whom learning and liberty were permitted, they illus- 
trate the civilization of the period. 

The question is pertinent, Does the same class in Christian 
civilization enjoy as high culture and equal governmental pro- 


tection? Since English and American statesmen, by recent — 


legislation, have proved that they consider this phase of social 
life a necessity, why do not the Church and the State throw 
some shield of protection over the class of whom Lecky, in his 
“‘ History of Morals,” speaks so tenderly ? What has Christianity 
done for this type of womanhood? Have eighteen centuries of 
its influence mitigated the miseries of this phase of life one 
iota? No, nor ever will, until the mother of the race is recog- 
nized as equal in every position in life, honored and dignified 
at every altar; not until another revision of the Protestant 
Bible shall strike from its pages all invidious distinctions based 
on sex. The masculine and feminine elements of humanity, in 
exact equilibrium, are as necessary to the order and harmony of 
the world of morals as are the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
exactly balanced in the world of matter. As long as the religion 
of a nation teaches the subordination of woman, of the moral 
and spiritual elements of humanity to physical force, a pure 
civilization is impossible. Just as slavery in the South, with its 
lessons of obedience, degraded every black man in the Northern 
States, so does an accepted system of prostitution, with its lessons 
of subjection and self-sacrifice, degrade the ideal womanhood 
everywhere. 

In harmony with the pagan worship of an ideal womanhood 
of sybils, oracles, and priestesses, women held prominent posi- 
tions in the church for several centuries after Christ. We have 
proof of this in the restrictions that at a later period were placed 
upon them by canon laws. The Council of Laodicea, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five years after Christ, forbade the ordination 
of women to the ministry, and prohibited them from entering 
the altar. The Council of Orleans, five hundred and eleven 
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years after Christ, consisting of twenty-six bishops and priests, 
promulgated a canon that, on account of their frailty, women 
must be excluded from the deaconship. Nearly three hundred 
years later we find the Council of Paris complaining that women 
serve at the altar, and even give to the people the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. Through these canons we have the nega- 
tive proof that for centuries women preached, baptized, admin- 
istered the sacrament, and filled various offices of the church; 
and that ecclesiastics, through prohibitory canons, annulled 
these rights. 

In the fifth century the church fully developed the doctrine 
of original sin, making woman its weak and guilty author. To 
St. Augustine, whose early life was licentious and degraded, we 
are indebted for this idea, which was infused into the canon law, 
and was the basis of all the persecutions woman endured for 
centuries, in the drift of Christian opinion from the extremes of 
polygamy to celibacy, from the virtues of chivalry to the cruel- 
ties of witchcraft, when the church taught its devotees to shun 
woman as a temptation and defilement. It was this persecution, 
this crushing out of the feminine element in humanity, more than 
all other influences combined, that plunged the world into the 
dark ages, shadowing the slowly rolling centuries till now with 
woman's agonies and death, paralyzing literature, science, com- 
merce, education, changing the features of art, the sentiments of 
poetry, the ethics of philosophy, from the tender, the loving, the 
beautiful, the grand, to the stern, the dark, the terrible. Even 
the paintings representing Jesus were gradually changed from 
the gentle, watchful shepherd to the stern, unrelenting judge. 
Harrowing representations of the temptation, the crucifixion, 
the judgment-day, the Inferno, were intensified and elaborated 
by Dante and Milton. Painter and poet vied with each other in 
their gloomy portrayals, while crafty bishops coined these crude 
terrors into canons, and timid, dishonest judges allowed them to 
throw their dark shadows over the civil law. 

The influence of the church on woman’s civil position was 
equally calamitous. <A curious old black-letter volume, published 
in London in 1632, entitled “The Lawes and Resolutions of Wo- 
man’s Rights,” says, ‘‘ The reason why women have no controul 
in Parliament, why they make no laws, consent to none, abro- 
gate none, is their Original Sin.” This idea is the chief block in 
the way of woman’s advancement at this hour. It was fully set 
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forth by the canon law, with wearisome repetition, and when, in 
the fifteenth century, the sacred Scriptures were collected and first 
printed, the spirit of these canons and all that logically grew 
out of them were engrafted on its pages, making woman an 
afterthought in the creation, the author of sin, in collusion with 
the devil, sex a crime, marriage a condition of slavery for woman 
and defilement for man, and maternity a curse to be attended 
with sorrow and suffering that neither time nor knowledge could 
ever mitigate, a just punishment for having effected the down- 
fallof man. And all these monstrous ideas, emanating from the 
bewildered brains of men in the dark ages, under an exclusively 
masculine religion, were declared to be the word of God, penned 
by writers specially inspired by his Spirit. 

Just at the period when the civil code began to recognize the 
equality and independence of the wife in the marriage relation, 
the church, to which woman had reason to look for protection, 
either blindly or perversely gave the whole force of its power 
against woman’s equality in the family, and in fact against her 
influence altogether. In chapter V. of Maine’s “ Ancient Law” 
we have a clear statement of the influence of canon law on the 
liberty of person and property that Roman women then enjoyed. 
Speaking of their freedom, he says: 
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“Christianity tended from the very first to narrow this remarkable 
liberty.” ‘‘ No society which preserves any tincture of Christian institution 
is likely to restore to married women the personal liberty conferred on them 
by middle Roman law.” ‘The expositors of the canon law have deeply in- 
jured civilization.” ‘There are many vestiges of a struggle between the 
secular and ecclesiastical principles, but the canon law nearly everywhere 
prevailed. In some of the French provinces married women of a rank below 
nobility, obtained all the powers of dealing with property which Roman 
jurisprudence had allowed, and this local law has been largely followed by 
the code Napoleon. The systems, however, which are least indulgent to 
married women are invariably those which have followed the canon law 
exclusively, or those which from the lateness of their contact with European 
civilization have never had their archaisms weeded out.” 


By the dishonoring of womanhood on the ground of original 
sin, by the dishonoring of all relations with her as carnal and un- 
clean, the whole sex touched a depth of moral degradation that it 
had never known before. Rescued in a measure from the miseries 
of polygamy, woman was plunged into the more degrading and 
unnatural condition of celibacy. Out of this grew the terrible 
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persecutions of witcheraft,* which raged for centuries, women 
being its chief victims. They were hunted down by the clergy, 
tortured, burned, drowned, dragged into the courts, tried, and 
condemned, for crimes that never existed but in the minds of 
religious devotees. The clergy sustained witchcraft as Bible 
doctrine, far into the eighteenth century, until the spirit of 
rationalism laughed the whole thing to scorn and gave mankind 
a more cheerful view of life. The reformation brought no new 
hope towoman. The great head of the movement, while declar- 
ing the right of individual conscience and judgment above 
church authority, as if to warn woman that she had no share in 
this liberty, was wont to say, “No gown worse becomes a 
woman than that she should be wise.” Here is the key-note to 
the Protestant pulpit for three centuries, and it grates harshly 
on our ears to-day. The Catholic Church, in its holy sisterhoods, 
so honored and revered, and in its worship of the Virgin Mary, 
Mother of Jesus, has preserved some recognition of the feminine 
element in its religion; but from Protestantism it is wholly 
eliminated. Religions like the Jewish and Christian, which 
make God exclusively male and man supreme, consign woman 
logically to the subordinate position assigned her in Moham- 
medism. History has perpetuated this tradition, and her sub- 
jection has existed as an invariable element in Christian 
civilization. It could not be otherwise, with the Godhead 
represented as a trinity of males. The old masters in the 
galleries of art have left us their ideals of the Trinity in three 
bearded male heads. No heavenly Mother is recognized in the 
Protestant world. 

The present position of woman in the spirit of our creeds 
and codes is far behind the civilization of the age, and unworthy 
the representative women of this day. And now, as ever, the 
strongest adverse influence to her elevation comes from the 
church, judging from its Biblical expositions, the attitude of 
the clergy, and the insignificant status that woman holds in 
the various sectarian organizations. For nearly forty years 
there has been an organized movement in England and America 
to liberalize the laws in relation to woman, to secure a more 
profitable place in the world of work, to open the colleges for 
higher education, and the schools of medicine, law, and theology, 
and to give woman an equal voice in the government and re 


* See Lecky’s “‘ History of Rationalism.” 
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ligion of the country. These demands, one by one, are slowly 
being conceded by the secular branch of the government, while 
the sectarian influence has been uniformly in the opposite 
direction. Appeals before legislative assemblies, constitutional 
conventions, and the highest courts have been respectfully 
heard and decided, while propositions for the consideration even 
of some honors to women in the church have uniformly been 
received with sneers and denunciations by leading denomina- 
tions, who quote Scripture freely to maintain their position. 
Judges and statesmen have made able arguments in their re- 
spective places for woman’s civil and political rights; but where 
shall we look for sectarian leaders that, in their general assem- 
blies, synods, or other ecclesiastical conventions, have advocated 
a higher position for woman in the church? The attitude of the 
clergy is the same as in bygone centuries, modified somewhat, 
on this as on all other questions, by advancing civilization. The 
Methodists have a lay ministry, but they do not ordain women. 
Liberal clergymen in other sects have been arraigned and tried 
by their general assemblies for allowing women to preach in 
their pulpits. In imitation of the high churches in England, we 
have some in this country in which boys from twelve to fifteen 
supply the place of women in the choir, that the sacred altars 
may not be defiled by the inferior sex—an early Christian 
idea. The discourses of clergymen, when they enlarge on the 
condition of woman, read more like canons in the fifth century 
than sermons in the nineteenth, addressed to those who are their 
peers in religious thought and scientific attainment. The Rev. 
Morgan Dix’s Lenten lectures last spring, and Bishop Little- 
john’s last triennial sermon, are fair specimens. The latter rec- 
ommends that all the liberal legislation of the past forty years 
for woman should be reversed, while the former is the chief obsta- 
cle in the way of woman’s admission to Columbia College. And 
these fairly represent the sentiments of the vast majority, who 
never refer to the movement for woman’s enfranchisement but 
with ridicule and contempt —sentiments that they insidiously 
infuse into all classes of women under their influence. None of 
the leading theological seminaries will admit women who are 
preparing for the ministry, and none of the leading denomina- 
tions will ordain them when prepared. The Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, and Quakers are the only sects that ordain women. And 
yet women are the chief supporters of the church to-day. They 
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make the surplices and gowns, get up the fairs and donation- 
parties, and are the untiring beggars for its benefit. They 
supply its enthusiasm, and are continually making large bequests 
to its treasury; and their reward is still the echo of the old 
canon law of woman’s subjection, from pulpit to pulpit through- 
out Christendom. Though England and America are the two 
nations in which the Christian religion is dominant, and can 
boast the highest type of womanhood, and the greatest number 
in every department of art, science, and literature, yet even here 
women have been compelled to clear their own way for every 
step in progress. Not one wrong has been righted until women 
themselves made organized resistance against it. In the face of 
every form of opposition they are throwing off the disabilities 
of the old common law, which Lord Brougham said long ago 
“was in relation to woman the opprobrium of the age and 
Christianity.” And not until they make an organized resistance 
against the withering influence of the canon law, will they rid 
themselves of the moral disabilities growing out of the theologies 
of our times. When I was standing near the last resting-place of 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley not long ago, his warning words for 
woman, in a letter to John Stuart Mill, seemed like a voice from 
the clouds, saying with new inspiration and power, “This will 
never be a good world for woman until the last remnant of the 
canon law is civilized off the face of the earth.” 


ELIZABETH CaDy STANTON. 





No MAN can write worthily of woman who does not approach 
his subject with a kind of religious reverence; and a true man 
will ever treat woman, both in life and in literature, not with 
justice merely, but with generous sympathy. Into her arms we 
are born, on her breast our helpless cries are hushed, and her 
hands close our eyes when the light is gone. Watching her lips, 
our own become vocal; in her eyes we read the mystery of faith, 
hope, and love; led by her hand, we learn to look up and to walk 
in the way of obedience to law. We owe to her, as mother, as 
sister, as wife, as friend, the tenderest emotions of life, the purest 
aspirations of the soul, the noblest elements of character, and 
the completest sympathy in all our joy and sorrow. She weaves 
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flowers of heaven into the vesture of earthly life. In poetry, 
painting, sculpture, and religion, she gives us ideals of the fair 
and beautiful. Innocence is a woman, chastity is a woman, 
charity isa woman. And yet, true as all this is, and is felt to be 
throughout Christendom, such views and sentiments, when con- 
sidered in the light of history, seem to be little less than absurd. . 
The poets have sung divinely of woman, but man has treated her 
inhumanly. At the origin of society she is everywhere a drudge, 
a slave, a chattel. Among the Babylonians, we know from 
Herodotus, it was the custom to offer women for sale to the 
highest bidder, and every woman was required, at least for a 
time, to put a price on her virtue. With the Lydians this was a 
universal practice. The Syrians, to the immolation of children 
to idols, joined the compulsory sacrifice of woman’s honor. 
Strabo affirms that even the most distinguished families among 
the Armenians presented their daughters to the goddess of de- 
bauch in the temple of Anaitis; and the same writer tells us that 
a law of the Medes required every man to have not less than 
seven wives. That polygamy and infanticide were common 
among the Persians, is a fact to which Herodotus testifies, who 
also says that the Seythians were promiscuous in their relations 
with women, were conjugal despots, and immolated widows on 
the graves of their husbands. And Strabo asserts that the an- 
cient Hindoos bought their wives, treated them as slaves, and 
burned them when their husbands died. Among the Mongols, 
community of women was consecrated both by law and custom. 
In Egypt, Diodorus tells us, unlimited polygamy was lawful to 
all except the priests; and the support of the family, by the 
rudest labors, and often by the sale of virtue, devolved upon wo- 
man, while the men stayed at home to nurse and knit. In Greece 
woman held a less degraded position. She was not the slave of 
her husband, but, with the exception of a certain class of public 
women, she was reared in ignorance and confined to the nursing 
of children and domestic drudgery. When her husband enter- 
tained his friends, she was not permitted to sit at table. The 
Grecian view of marriage is physico-political. Even in the heroic 
epoch of Homer, there is no trace of the sentiment of love as it 
is known to us. Of the many suitors of Penelope, not one 
seeks to render himself worthy of her love. The famous passage 
in which Homer describes the parting of Hector from Androm- 
ache, depicts the great hero’s concern for his son, rather than 
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for his wife; and Andromache is embraced by Pyrrhus, the son 
of the slayer of her husband. Menelaus takes Helen back in 
complete indifference, after she had lived ten years with Paris. 
Telemachus rudely tells his mother to go back to her spinning- 
wheel, and that to speak among men belongs only to man. The 
husband bought his wife, and the woman taken captive was re- 
duced to slavery and sold as a chattel. Woman’s work in the 
Homerie period was to draw water, to wash, to grind corn, to 
make the fire, and to perform all the most menial and even inde- 
cent labors for men. Hesiod, who probably belongs to this 
period, calls women “an accursed brood, and the chief scourge 
of the human race.” And A®schylus, at a later date, declares 
that woman is the direst scourge both of the state and the home. 
The daily prayer of Socrates was a thanksgiving to the gods that 
he had been born neither a slave nor a woman; and Aristotle 
teaches that woman is by nature the inferior of man. Plato, in 
his * Republic,” takes a purely political view of woman, and 
would have the propagation of the human race made subject to 
the principles that guide stock-raisers in the breeding of animals. 
In the historical age of Greece, a slight improvement in the legal 
position of woman was accompanied by her social degradation. 
Virtuous women were kept in ignorance and seclusion, and the 
place of honor was given to courtesans. The companionship of 
Socrates and Theodota, and Plato’s presence in the house of As- 
pasia, without even the remotest ‘suspicion that such a state of 
affairs was reprehensible, make it unnecessary to use other argu- 
ments to show the ineffable degradation to which woman had 
been brought in the most brilliant epoch of Grecian civilization. 

In the earliest days the-Romans bought or captured their 
wives ; and women were not permitted to own or inherit prop- 
erty. Romulus gave the husband absolute authority over the 
wife, even to the right of life and death. Egnacius Menecius 
was scarcely blamed for killing his wife, though she had been 
guilty of nothing more grievous than merely tasting wine. 
“*Slacken the rein,” said Cato, speaking of woman, “and you 
will afterward strive in vain to check the mad career of that 
unreasoning animal.” The Romans habitually contrasted the 
majesty of man (majestas virorum) with the imbecility, frivolity, 
and weakness of woman (serus imbecillis, levis, impar laboribus ). 
As they drowned weak and deformed children, so they treated 
Woman as an inferior anda slave. In Rome, as in Greece, as 
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the laws were made more just to woman, her moral and social 
degradation was intensified. There is nothing sadder in human 
history than the condition of women during the decline of the 
Roman state. A depravity of which it is impossible to speak 
without becoming indelicate, grew like a lc prosy into the lives 
of women of every class, until, as Plutarch says, they seemed to 
have been born only for luxury and sensuality. Asiatic slaves 
of surpassing beauty were introduced into every patrician house, 
and Roman matrons, throwing aside even the appearance of de- 
cency, delivered themselves up to the most revolting vice. Seneca 
says, “ They vied with men in licentiousness.” There was a 
universal aversion to marriage, and a weariness of life itself. 
The Roman Empire had become a slough of blood and filth. 

If we turn to the barbarous populations from which the 
modern Christian nations have been developed, we find no 
marked change for the better in the condition of woman. Cer- 
tain authors, in their zeal to deny all beneficent influence to 
the Christian religion, have sought to make it appear that the 
present position of women in the civilized world is, in a great 
measure, to be ascribed to the reverence in which it is supposed 
woman was held by the Teutonic tribes that on the downfall 
of the Roman Empire gained control of a large part of Europe. 
They form this opinion upon information derived from Taci- 
tus, who, in his account of the manners and customs of the Ger- 
mans, says : 


“They think there is in women something holy and prophetical; they do 
not despise their counsels, and they listen to their predictions. In the time 
of the divine Vespasian we have seen the greater part of them regard Velleda 
as a goddess.” 


But Tacitus here alludes manifestly to a superstitious belief 
in woman as a sorceress and prophetess, and any conclusions 
that we may attempt to draw from his words as to woman’s 
social position among these barbarous tribes, must be valueless. 
Similar beliefs and analogous customs, as Guizot has remarked, 
have existed among many savage and barbarous peoples. Taci- 
tus, indeed, expressly says in another passage, that the authority 
of Velleda was due to a superstition among the Germans that 
led them to look upon many women as prophetesses; and the 
witcheraft of the Middle Ages, and even that of New England, 
at a later day, for which Christianity has been held accountable, 
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was the survival of an ancient pagan superstition, which it re- 
quired centuries to erase from the popular imagination. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that Tacitus had never crossed the Rhine, 
and that his knowledge of the social customs of the barbarians 
was derived from others, whose accounts may or may not have 
been trustworthy. Again, Tacitus wrote in the mephitic air of 
Roman corruption, and the indignation with which the moral 
degradation of his countrymen filled him must have led him to 
paint in brighter colors the life of barbarians who could not 
have been as depraved as the civilized men whom he knew. We 
know, at all events, that the lot of woman among the Teutonic 
tribes was what it has always been among barbarous peoples. 
The slayer of a woman capable of bearing children was made to 
pay a fine of about six dollars; if she was too young or too old 
to become a mother, the fine was put at two dollars. It is the 
old Greek view, in which woman is valuable because without her 
it is not possible to have man. The husband bought his wife, 
and if she became unfaithful he drove her with rods through the 
village in a state of nudity. The sentiment of modesty and holy 
shame, which is so essential a part of Christian reverence for 
woman, could hardly have existed among these populations, since 
we know, from Tacitus, that custom permitted the men and 
women to bathe promiscuously. Polygamy was conceded in 
principle, since kings and nobles were permitted to have several 
wives. “A slave,” says Strabo, “woman was compelled to toil 
for her husband during his life, and at his death she was 
immolated on his grave, that she might continue to serve him in 
another world.” Among the other barbarous peoples of Europe, 
woman’s lot was still more deplorable. Czsar’s account of the 
tribes that inhabited England gives us an insight into a state of 
depravity to which history can hardly furnish a parallel. 

It is not difficult to account for this world-wide inhumanity 
of man to woman. Throughout all pre-Christian history the 
law of superior strength was the rule of conduct. The strong- 
est governed, and governed in virtue of their strength, and not in 
virtue of any moral sanction or divine authority — 

‘*The good old plan 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 
This is at all times true of savage and barbarous hordes; and it 
is, in a general way, true of the pagan states of Greece and 
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Rome. The notion that man has duties to his fellow-man, even 
though he be wholly in his power, did not enter into the view of 
human life. Captives, therefore, might be put to death, or re- 
duced to a state of slavery worse than death. The slave was a 
chattel; the master was free to treat him as he treated his ass 
or his dog. Among pagans, the later stoics were the first to 
teach that masters are bound by ties of moral obligation to 
their slaves, and how far these views may have been the result 
of Christian influences, it is not easy to determine. When 
strength is made the measure of right, woman is inevitably 
driven to the wall. Nature, in making her a mother, makes her 
weak —takes a part of her blood, her mind, and her heart to 
give it to another. Child-bearing and child-rearing place her at 
a disadvantage. Were she even physically stronger and men- 
tally more capable than man, the infirmities and the duties 
inseparable from her sex would make it impossible for her to 
cope with him in the life-struggle. Hence, wherever the law of 
strength has been accepted as the rule of life, man has treated 
woman as Petruchio proposed to treat Katherina : 


“T will be master of what is mine own, 
She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.” 


The savage went wife-hunting, as he went wolf or bear hunting, 
and brought the captive home to be his slave. The barbarian, 
too, captured his woman in war, or bought her. The civilized 
pagan was a polygamist, or at least looked upon himself as 
wholly free from all obligations of marital fidelity. 

If this be, in general outlines, the history of woman except 
in Christendom, it is pertinent to ask whether the Christian 
religion bears any causal relation to her actual position in the 
civilized world. When Christ came, woman, like the slave, was 
everywhere without honor, without freedom, without hope. 
Men, bearing the curse of their own depravity, sank into the 
depths of moral infamy to which they had reduced the poor and 
the weak. Surrounded by human herds to whom vice in its 
most degrading forms had become a second nature, they breathed 
an atmosphere of corruption, in which the moral sense perished. 
Life grew to be a kind of remittent fever alternating between 
lust and blood. Here and there a stray voice protested, but 
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only in tones of despair. The masses of mankind—the slave 
and the woman — had been reduced to a state so pitiable that 
possibly nothing short of, the coming of God himself, in sorrow 
and in weakness, could have inspired the courage even to dream 
of better things. Hope had fled; the world was prostrate; in 
the mephitie air of unnatural sensunl indulgence the soul was 
stifled; woman had lost even the attractiveness of sex, and a 
thousand slaves could hardly feed the stomach of Dives. To 
such a world Jesus Christ came, and took Lazarus in his arms, 
and called upon all who believed in God to follow him in the 
service of outraged humanity. Before any moral progress could 
be hoped for, new ideas had to be grafted in the human mind, 
ideas as to what man is in himself, as to what is due to him in 
virtue of his very nature; new doctrines concerning the duties 
of all men to all men, and especially of the strong to the weak, 
of the rich to the poor, of man te woman. Christ sees the soul. 
The soul determines the value of human life, and the soul of the 
child, of the slave, of woman, is as sacred as the soul of Cesar. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor 
free; there is neither male nor female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” That which is supreme in Christ is love. He 
pours the boundless love of God into the channels in which 
human life flows. In his presence upglows the purest, the 
strongest, the most unquenchable love that exists or has existed 
on earth; and he turns this stream of divine charity into the desert 
of human wretchedness and woe, to refresh and gladden the 
hearts of the poor and the forlorn, of the slave and the beggar, 
and of woman, the great outcast of humanity. He sends those 
who love him to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to 
clothe the naked, to ransom the captive, to visit the sick. 
Wherever a human being suffers wrong or want, there is Christ 
to be loved and to be served. Homer is not so much the father 
of all our poetry, nor Socrates so much the master of all our 
intellectual discipline, as is Christ the fountain-head of the 
humanitarian love that makes men helpful to the weak and the 
wronged. In lifting the soul into the full light of God’s pres- 
ence, he not only gave a new measure of the value of life, but 
a new meaning to authority. The supremacy of force is sup- 
planted by the supremacy of truth and justice, of love and 
mercy. Slaves and beggars will now appeal from emperors and 
senates to God, in the name of the soul, redeemed by Christ. 
VOL. CXL.—NO. 342. 28 
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Henceforth, to be man is to be God-like; to be an emperor, is to 
be human. In the light of this truth, woman becomes the 
equal of man. Hence polygamy is abolished, and marriage is of 
one with one, and for life. Wedded love becomes sacramental 
love, and the tenderness with which Christ loves his church, the 
symbol of the love of husband for wife. “He that loveth his 
wife,” says St. Paul, “loveth himself. For no man ever hated 
his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ 
doth his church.” Thus the family becomes a lesser church, the 
home a sanctuary, and woman is God’s providence, sitting by 
each man’s hearth-fire. Eve withdraws, and the Virgin Mother 
is made the ideal woman. No Amazon here, no Spartan mother, 
no stern mother of the Gracchi, no goddess of sensual love, no 
fair slave of man’s animal appetites; but woman, pure, gentle, 
tender, loving, patient, strong; the world’s benefactress, be- 
cause, through her, divine manhood lives on earth, and peace, 
love, mercy, and righteousness prevail. With this new ideal of 
womanhood, the exaltation of the beauty and moral worth of 
perfect chastity is intimately associated. The selfishness of 
man, which is chiefly shown in the indulgence of his sensual 
passions, is woman’s most terrible enemy. Love is pure and 
gentle ; lust is coarse and brutal. Love is born of the soul, and 
not of the senses; and when this celestial flower first blooms 
under the eyes of a pure youth and a fair maiden, they are lifted 
to infinite heights, and the sad side of love is the disenchant- 
ment that comes when they are awakened from their dream. 
Nothing tends more to exalt the passion of pure love than 
reverence for virginity, real belief in the sacredness of womanly 
virtue. They only are worthy of the love of woman who, like 
King Arthur’s knights, bind themselves — 


“To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds.” 


This exaltation of perfect chastity is the most emphatic asser- 
tion of the truth that woman does not exist simply for man; 
that the sphere of her activity is not bounded by the duties 
of wife and mother. She may love Jesus Christ, and, with no 
man for her husband, become a ministering angel of light and 
love to the wide world. Purity, meekness, patience, faith, and 
love—which are the virtues that our blessed Lord most empha- 
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sizes—are, above all, womanly virtues. He does not exalt in- 
tellect, courage, and strength, but gentleness, and lovingness, 
and helpfulness. The Christian hero even, like all heroines, 
shows his supreme strength in suffering rather than in doing. 
To the most wretched phase even of woman’s existence the 
Saviour has brought the healing of his heavenly grace. In all 
literature, sacred and profane, there is nothing so touching, so 
tender and consoling, as the Gospel episode of Magdalene; and 
he who looks with more complacency upon Aspasia with Plato 
at her feet than upon Magdalene at the feet of Jesus, is self-con- 
demned. If we take a view of Christian history in the light of the 
ideals that Christ has given us, there is, of course, disappoint- 
ment. The ideal never becomes real in this earthly existence, and 
since even the best reach not these heights, the multitude, of 
course, remain far below. Ideals are like the mountain-peaks 
that gleam amid the azure heavens; we look up to them with de- 
light, but the ascent wearies, and when on the summit we find the 
air too fine for our coarse breathing, and in the solitude we miss 
the crowd and grow lonely. Nevertheless, on these snow-capped 
heights are born the spring showers and the summer rains, which 
nourish the growing corn and the ripening grain. But if Christian 
society has not realized its ideals concerning woman, it has never 
been without their elevating and refining influence. To the action 
of the church in the middle ages we are indebted for the monog- 
amic family, which lies at the basis of our civilization and is 
the stronghold of all that is best in our social life. Had not 
popes and bishops withstood kings and barons when they 
sought to continue the polygamous practices that among the 
German barbarians were lawful, monogamy would have per- 
ished among the ruling classes of Europe; and with the devel- 
opment of popular power, had such development then been 
possible, woman would have fallen to the place that she to-day 
occupies in Mohammedan countries. Indeed, the preservation of 
all western Europe from the blight of Mohammedanism is due to 
the action of the church, which united and was alone able to 
unite the warring factions of western semi-barbarians, and to 
hurl them, century after century, against the strongholds of the 
hordes whose dream of heaven was a place of sensual delights. 
The objection has often been urged, that in making man the 
head of the family the church is unjust to woman. But the 
family is an organic unity, and cannot exist without subordina- 
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tion and authority. Either the husband or the wife must be the 
depository of domestic authority, and unless it can be shown 
that woman is better fitted than man to exercise this power, no 
injustice has been done. Physically man is stronger than wo- 
man; he is better able to confront the world and to do the work 
by which the members of the family are maintained in health 
and comfort. Historically, society grows out of a warlike and 
barbarous state of life, and since women are less fitted for war 
than men, the defense of property and rights is naturally in- 
trusted to those whose hands held the sword. But it is not nee- 
essary to examine into the genesis and evolution of society to 
find reasons for giving the headship of the family to man; we 
need but look into the heart of woman to see there an impulse 
as strong as life to look up to and follow the man she loves. 
Between man and woman there ought to be no question of supe- 
riority or inferiority; they are unlike, and in nothing do they 
differ more than in their relative power to escape from their im- 
pressions. A woman understands only what she feels, whereas 
& man may grow to be able to look at things as they are in 
themselves, remaining the while indifferent to their relations to 
himself. Hence women are superior to men in those virtues 
in which the essential element is right feeling. They believe 
more, hope more, and love more than men. They are more com- 
passionate, more capable of remaining faithful to those who are 
unworthy of their love, because they consider only the love they 
feel, and give comparatively little heed to its object. Men, on 
the other hand, are superior in the virtues that spring less 
from sentiment and depend rather on the nature of things, their 
eternal fitness, as justice, fortitude, equanimity, wisdom, pru- 
dence. This difference in character determines their position in 
domestic and social relations; nor would there be gain for either 
man or woman if they could be made less unlike. The charm, 
as well as the helpfulness, of their relations lies in their differ- 
ences, and not in their likenesses. They are complementary ; 
each needs the qualities of the other, and their wants are the 
bond of union. The opposition of men and women to so-called 
woman’s rights comes, doubtless, in many instances from a belief 
that to throw woman into public life is to make her less wo- 
manly. Nor gods nor men love a mannish woman or & Wo- 
manish man. The unfairness with which woman is treated in 
the legislation of the medieval epoch may be traced to the bar- 
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barous ideas of woman that partially survived in Europe cen- 
turies after our ancestors had been converted to Christianity; 
nor has this injustice even yet disappeared from the statute- 
books of the civilized nations. The causes that have led to the 
improvement of woman’s condition among the Christian nations 
are, in general, the same that have developed our civilization. 
Whatever influences have been active in the abolition of slavery, 
in securing popular rights, free government, protection of chil- 
dren and the poor, in bringing knowledge within the reach of 
all, and thereby spreading abroad juster and more humane prin- 
ciples of conduct, have also wrought for the welfare of woman ; 
and it is not necessary to point out how intimately all this prog- 
ress is associated with the social action of the Christian reli- 
gion. The spirit of chivalry is the outgrowth of the Christian 
ideal of womanhood. To maintain that Christianity crushed out 
“the feminine element, and, more than all other influences com- 
bined, plunged the world into the dark ages,” is to indulge in a 
kind of declamation that, for the past half century at least, has 
become impossible to enlightened minds. To say the doctrine 
of original sin throws the guilt exclusively or chiefly on woman, 
is merely to affirm one’s ignorance of Christian teaching. St. 
Ambrose, one of the four great doctors of the Western Church, 
declares that woman’s fault in the original fall was less than 
that of man, as her bearing was beyond question more generous. 
And then the Catholic Church at least teaches that Mary has 
more than made good any wrong that Eve may have done. To 
assert that in the Christian religion “the godhead is a trinity of 
males” is to be at once ignorant and coarse. God is neither 
male nor female, as in Christ there is neither male nor female. 
To proclaim that the Christian religion teaches that “ woman is 
an afterthought in creation, sex a crime, marriage a condition of 
slavery for woman and defilement for man, and maternity a 
curse,” is to mistake rant for reason, declamation for argument. 
In fact, the advocates of woman’s rights too often take this false 
and therefore offensive tone. They speak like people who have 
grievances, and to have a grievance is to be a bore. They scold, 
and when women scold, whether in public or in private, men 
may not be able to answer them, but they grow sullen and cease 
to be helpful. To be persuasive, woman must be amiable; and \ 
to be strong, she must speak from a loving heart, and not from / 
asour mind. Whoever is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
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Christianity must sympathize with all movements having as 
their object the giving to woman the full possession of her 
rights. No law that is unjust to her should exist in Christen- 
dom. She should not be shut out from any career that offers to 
her the means of an honest livelihood. For the same work she 
should receive the same wages as a man, and should hold her 
property in virtue of the same right that secures to him the 
possession of his own. For wrong-doing of whatever kind she 
should not be made to suffer a severer punishment than is in- 
flicted upon man. The world will continue to be unjust to her 
until public opinion makes the impure man as odious as it makes 
the impure woman. 

The best interests of mankind, of the church and the state, 
will be served by widening and strengthening woman’s influ- 
ence. The ancient civilization perished because woman was 
degraded, and ours will be perpetuated by a pure, believing, 
self-reverent, and enlightened womanhood. Woman here in 
the United States is more religious, more moral, and more 
intelligent than man; more intelligent in the sense of greater 
openness to ideas, greater flexibility of mind, and a wider ac- 
quaintance with literature; and whatever is really good for her 
must be good for our religion and civilization. She “stays all 
the fair young planet in her hands.” 

J. L. SPALDING. 











INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


ALTHOUGH the words corporation and codperation do not 
spring from the same root, the things are closely related, for 
the object of corporations is in general codperation. Most of 
our modern enterprises would be impossible without them. The 
State is a body politic and corporate, the city is another, the 
county and the township others still. These are public corpora- 
tions; the private ones are sometimes for religious rites or for 
charity, more commonly for profit. Every church spire is the 
sign of a corporate body. The chimes that ring out from the 
towers, the music that swells from the organ and rolls through 
the arches, are the voices of corporate service. The asylums that 
crown so many of our hills, proffering relief to the suffering, 
are endowed with the corporate faculty. The agencies that 
most affect modern society are the fruits of corporate action. 
The leviathans, no longer of oak, but of iron, that swim the seas, 
the railways that span the land, the telegraphs that flash intelli- 
gence from city to city across the next valley or beyond the seas, 
the machinery that plows and reaps the fields, and the mills that 
grind the harvests, are for the most part the outcome of corpo- 
rate forces. As often as men need great wealth for great under- 
takings, they gather it together in a corporate name, and manage 
it with corporate faculties. The sands of Egypt have been 
pierced by a great canal, and the ridges of the Cordilleras are 
to be pierced by another, all by the agencies of corporations 
whose shareholders are scattered over the world. They who 
declaim against corporations as such know not what they do. 

The spirit of association is one of the principal forces of our 
time. Within two generations it has brought the East into 
closer communion with the West, introduced China and Japan 
within the international circle, and is now opening up the Afri- 
can continent, through its great central river. The “ Association 
Internationale du Congo,” latest of international corporations, has 
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brought the representatives of the great nations of Europe and 
America together in the German capital, to decide the fate of 
half a continent. This is the national or international develop- 
ment of the spirit of association. In private affairs the same 
spirit is, if possible, still more manifest. Men are more and 
more united in sympathy and enterprise, and feel more and more 
in need of all the aids possible to united action. 

It is easy to see whence came the first outery against corpo- 
rations ; it came from the abuse of corporate power. It was the 
fear of abuse that so long limited the granting of the privi- 
lege to few persons and few occasions. There was a time when 
special charters only were given and they grudgingly, as much 
as to say, You ask for a favor, you seek advantage over your 
fellows, and while we yield to your importunity you must never 
forget how much you are beholden to our bounty. By and by 
the demands of business and the dread of corruption in the 
granting of favors led to the enactment of general statutes, 
under which all who choose may become incorporate. So it has 
come to pass, that there are now in a State thousands upon 
thousands of corporations. But there is murmuring against 
them. Why? Because in our thirst for the wealth that these 
institutions help to inerease we have neglected to fence them 
about with all the restraints that prudence should have fore- 
seen to be necessary. We have, in fact, created a new class of 
beings, incorporeal, and mortal or immortal, according to the 
will or caprice of their creator, as chance or reason may have it, 
great in riches and in power, and formidable by the number of 
their dependents. No wonder that individuals often find them- 
selves powerless before these aggregations of wealth and people ; 
no wonder that the managers or governors of these institutions 
should sometimes forget their better nature in the conscious- 
ness of their power; no wonder that conflicts should arise 
frequently between the corporations and individuals, and some- 
times between the corporations and the State. That there is 
danger in the situation, none can deny. The problem is, how to 
avoid the danger while holding on to the benefit. 

Many of the abuses of corporate powers have crept into our 
system from careless and hap-hazard legislation. Let us for 
example take a look into the statute-book of New York for the 
past ten years; a decade, be it remembered, when general 
statutes had come to be the rule and special charters the excep- 
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tion. At the last session seventy-four statutes were passed 
relating to corporations, some general, some special, new laws or 
amendments of old ones. If this be considered the average, the 
number of statutes relating to corporations passed in the last 
ten years reaches to 740. The cost of a session of the Legis- 
lature during these ten years, taking one year with another, has 
been about $450,000, and as the number of statutes averages 550 
a year, the cost of one statute, if we were to measure the benefits 
of a legislature by the statutes it enacts, would be a little more 
than $800, and the cost of the laws relating to corporations 
passed last year would be about $60,000, and of those in ten 
years the enormous sum of $600,000. 

For so great an outlay there should be something great in 
return. But what have we? Contradiction, confusion, uncer- 
tainty. The principal corporations formed for profit are banks, 
insurance companies, trust companies, railway, telegraph, and 
manufacturing companies. There is not the slightest reason 
why all these corporations should not hereafter be formed by 
the like number of persons and under one general law. As 
it is, they are formed under different laws, diverse in principle 
and diverse in details. A bank may be formed by one person 
or by many; an ordinary insurance company, be it marine, life, 
or fire, by any number not less than thirteen; but a town in- 
surance company must have at least twenty-five; a railway cor- 
poration, for a railway in this State, must have not less than 
twenty-five to bring it into being, while one formed here for 
another country need have but ten. A telegraph company may 
be established by any number of persons; a manufacturing com- 
pany must have at least three. 

Corporations are complained of as monopolies. So far as 
the franchise of being a corporation is a privilege, it may be a 
monopoly or not, according as the privilege is exclusive or open 
to all. In New York it is open to all, for certain kinds of busi- 
ness, though burdened in particular cases with unwise technical- 
ities and unnecessary risks. In respect of other privileges, the 
possessor may or may not have a monopoly, according to their 
nature and extent. A railway company has a monopoly if it has 
an exclusive right to run between definite places, otherwise it 
has not a monopoly. 

The real cause of complaint is that the enormous aggrega 
tions of capital invested in corporations fall into few hands, 
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and, without adequate restraint, control great interests and great 
numbers of persons. We forget, however, that the same amount 
of capital in a single hand might be used more effectively and 
more oppressively than in the hands of several managers of a 
corporation. For this reason the restraint of corporate capital 
is easier than the restraint of individual capital. The regula- 
tion and control of corporate action is really one of the easiest 
of the functions of modern government. The great guilds of 
former ages were more powerful and unmanageable than any 
corporations we are concerned with. 

For our times and our wants wise and comprehensive legisla- 
tion is needed. What it should be, this is not the place to dis- 
cuss. The subject is too large for a single paper. But one 
thing is certain: the State should keep and exercise control over 
every corporate franchise. A franchise is a privilege that the 
possessor enjoys beyond the rest of the citizens. For that rea- 
son it should never be irrevocable. Equality of rights is the 
foundation of republican government, and whenever, for any 
reason, some out of the body of citizens are invested with pecu- 
liar privileges, these should be revocable at all times, saving 
such guaranties as the inviolability of property requires. In 
other words, it should be a cardinal maxim that there can be no 
private property in privilege. It is enough here to say that I 
think it possible to protect the rights of the state, and at the 
same time the rights of the citizen who has received the grant 
of a franchise and under it has invested his property. There 
must be some feasible plan of reconciling the rights of the state 
with the rights of corporate proprietors, which, while it guar- 
antees the former, will protect the latter as well. Meanwhile let 
us turn to another view of the corporate function. 

May we not prudently and wisely carry the principle of associa- 
tion a little further, and make it help bridge over the chasm, yawn- 
ing wider and wider every day, between capital and labor? The 
hostility to corporations has grown, as already mentioned, out of 
hostility to associated capital. Why not, then, enlarge these 
agencies so as to make them associations, not of capital only, nor 
of labor only, but of capital and labor united? Can this be done? 
If we are not able to solve the problem altogether, we may per- 
haps help solve it in part; at least let us try. We are all agreed 
that there is need of closer relations between the different mem- 
bers of the social body. We are wont to boast, and the boast is 
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for the most part a just one, that in our country every man’s 
career is open before him, so that he is free to choose whichso- 
ever he will. But while this is true, it is also true that the means 
of pursuing a particular career are not given to all alike. To 
bring these means within reach, so far as possible, 1s a problem 
that it would be well for us all to study. Though it be true that 
most of our successful men, the great preachers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, the principal manufacturers and merchants, the navigators 
of the lakes and rivers, the cultivators of the soil, began with noth- 
ing and worked their way up by sober and laborious thrift ; and 
that what these men have done, others in like circumstances may 
do; yet not all are endowed with the same vigor of body or mind, 
the same power of endurance, or the same strength of will. Op- 
portunities are not equal; health may fail; an agent or a part- 
ner may prove faithless; and so it may happen, as it does often 
happen without one’s own fault, that his foot slips, and he stum- 
bles to the ground. A financial crisis may throw workmen out 
of employment. Of all the mishaps in the world, no inconsid- 
erable number are due to accident or misfortune, or the evil 
contrivances of others. So it comes to pass that men willing to 
labor get nothing to do, and want comes to their homes. One 
of the saddest sights in the world is a strong and sober man, 
anxious for work, yet finding none. He goes out in the morning 
to earn what he can, he finds nothing, and returns to his wife 
and children by a cold hearth and an empty table. This man may 
not be in the least to blame. He may be industrious and care- 
ful. When business is prosperous he has enough to do, and he 
provides for the needs of himself and family ; but when business 
ceases to be prosperous, as it sometimes will in any condition of 
an industrious community, and most of all where laws of the 
land are pitted against the laws of nature, then he suffers. 

The ideal commonwealth is that in which there is not only no 
inequality of rights, in which not only are all protected in life, 
liberty, and property, but in which all have food, raiment, and 
shelter, and equal opportunities of pursuing their own welfare. 
Our aim, the aim of American republicanism, is this ideal. 
Henee arises one of the chief problems for the patriotic and the 
benevolent to study: what can be done to lessen the evil of poor 
wages, or no wages, and starving families? The problem as- 
sumes that the persons we are thinking of are deserving. The 
incurably vicious are of another class, and to be dealt with in a 
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different manner. What we are hoping for — dreaming of, pos- 
sibly —is that all they who are able and willing to work may 
find work, and with it the means of improving their condition. 
The criminal should have another treatment, the tramp another, 
and the drunkard yet another. These all in their turn. For the 
present we are concerned only with those who are willing and 
ready to contribute their own labor to their own support and 
welfare. May it not be true that one means of affording them the 
opportunity of helping themselves is codperation, and that co- 
operation is best obtained by private corporations ? 

A division of property among all the people is the dream of 
madmen. To take from one against his will that which he owns 
and give it to another, would be a violation of that instinct of 
justice which God has implanted in the heart of every human 
being; a violation, in short, of the supreme law of the Most 
High. But to persuade one who has much to codperate with 
one who has little, for the ultimate benefit of both, is a different 
matter. In other words, to induce the eapitalist to take the 
laborer into that kind of partnership to which corporations are 
best adapted, may tend to the support and enrichment of both, 
and to the solution of that problem which now, more perhaps 
than any other, confronts the world. 

What is cobperation? Acting together for a common end. 
Several families unite for the purchase of their supplies by a 
common agent at wholesale prices, and thus save a part at least 
of the profit of retail trade. This is the most common kind of 
codperation. Coiperative shops are in the same category. There 
is likewise a codperation to some extent of labor in the custom 
prevailing in some districts, of farmers assisting each other at 
harvests by uniting their hands and teams. There is no reason 
why two or more of them should not agree to work their farms 
together at certain seasons, and thus secure a concentration of 
labor and the use of more and better machinery than their 
separate means would warrant. This is, indeed, the only 
way in which they can compete with great estates, supplied 
with the best machinery and abundance of hands. See what 
the Shakers do. Strange as their religious tenets appear to 
us, they contrive by a union of forces to lessen their labors 
to such a degree that the women have finished their daily 
household tasks by ten o’clock in the morning. The men work 
more hours, but they are not overworked. They have shelter, 
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and enough to eat, drink, and wear, for moderate and combined 
labor. Whaling voyages from time immemorial have been 
fitted out and prosecuted upon the codperative theory, but 
without the aid of incorporation, as the persons employed are 
few and are cut off from the rest of the world during their 
voyages. There are establishments in France on a codperative 
basis. Coiperative shops are frequent in London for different 
branches of the public service, the diplomatic, colonial, army 
and navy, and the church. 

There are, however, two difficulties in the way of all coépera- 
tive schemes that are not endowed with the corporate faculty — 
the uncertainty of duration, and the personal liability of mem- 
bers. When half a dozen persons unite in a business, each 
becomes liable for all the rest, and the death of one may impede if 
it does not put a stop to the enterprise. Few persons are willing 
to place their interests without reserve in the hands of others, 
or make themselves liable for their engagements. A corporation 
offers the means of obviating these difficulties. What is a cor- 
poration? An artificial being ; a creature of the law, endowed 
with certain functions of a natural person, and such a term of 
life as the law in particular cases may prescribe. The corporate 
property alone, unless otherwise specially provided, is held for 
its debts, and it lives out its appointed time though its members 
one after another pass away. Stability, simplicity, and the 
exemption of the members from personal risks are its attributes. 
Is not this then the best machinery for the working of a codpera- 
tive scheme ? 

How can capital and labor be enlisted? Is there any reason 
why corporations created for profit that heretofore have been 
aggregations of capital only should not be made also aggrega- 
tions of capital and labor, or, to speak more accurately, repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor? Let us suppose a manufacturing 
corporation to be formed with the view of giving to all the 
persons employed an interest in the profits of the establishment. 
Divide the nomina! capital into shares of small amount, some 
of them payable in labor to be contributed ; give to the workman 
credit for a part of his wages, and pay him the rest for his daily 
living. Is this a wild scheme? Let us see. 

The plan supposes a cash capital sufficient to plant and stock 
the establishment, and a credit capital, payable in labor, suffi- 
cient to work it. The difference between such a plan and the 
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present is, that the latter requires a capital payable in cash or its 
equivalent in other property, whereas the plan suggested re- 
quires also a credit capital payable in labor. As the business 
goes on now, the laborer has no interest in the capital; he works 
for wages fixed between him and his employer, upon a bargain in 
which there is no equality between the parties, in which one is 
to a greater or less degree in the power of the other, or at least 
stands in such a relation of dependence as is incompatible with 
that sense of self-respect, that pride of manhood, which should 
be the patrimony of every American citizen. Why may not the 
two be made to stand in the relation of equal dependence and 
mutual respect? Would not both be better off for the new re- 
lation? The capitalist shareholder would know that every blow 
of the workman was given in the interest of both, and the work- 
man would know that every good bargain of the capitalist 
tended to the increase of his daily bread and the advancement 
of his family. Let us picture in imagination such an establish- 
ment. Let us make a sketch that, if it amounts to nothing in 
itself, may at least suggest something better. Suppose a manu- 
facturing corporation to be formed with a capital of half a 
million dollars, divided into shares of five dollars each, three- 
fifths of them payable in cash and the other two-fifths in pro- 
spective labor; the former to be invested in land, buildings, 
machinery, materials for manufacture, and supplies for the 
consumption of the working shareholders; one hundred work- 
men to be received as members of the corporation, the skilled 
workmen to be allowed wages, say (as often now) three dollars a 
day, the others a dollar and a half, and each one to be inseribed 
in the books for four hundred shares. If the earnings were six 
per cent. on the capital, each skilled workman would be credited 
in twelve months with about $900 for wages and $120 for profit. 
Dedueting $500 for his supplies,—that is to say, food, clothing, 
and lodging,—there would be left a net balance to his credit at 
the end of the year of $520, which would pay for 104 shares of the 
stock. He would then have had his living and have become in 
the year the owner of 104 shares of marketable stock. Next year 
he would acquire 104 more shares, and in less than four years he 
would have paid for all the 400. The fixing of the rate of wages, 
the purchase of supplies, the admission or dismissal of working 
members, and the discipline of the establishment should be vested 
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in the hands of all the members, whether actual or expectant 
shareholders ; but the financial department, the purchases and 
sales, should be in the hands of the actual shareholders. The 
great object is to bring capital and labor into closer commu- 
nion, to make them lean on each other, strengthening the 
capitalist, and enabling the workman who has no capital to 
acquire an interest in an industrial establishment by becoming 
a co-worker and participant upon the pledge of his labor. To 
this end, the requirement of a cash or property capital must be 
in part dispensed with, and instead of it an engagement to labor 
accepted. The workman must have the means of living while 
he is earning the price of his shares. He must thus be enabled 
to live as cheaply as possible, by having all his supplies furnished 
at the lowest price. He must have fair wages, cheap living, the 
prospect of bettering his condition from a participation in the 
profits of the capital and labor combined. But all concerned 
should have the power of superintending the conduct of the 
workmen, dismissing the idle or incompetent, and choosing be- 
tween different applicants. An account would be kept with every 
member, charging him with his supplies and crediting him with 
his wages and proportion of profits. Among the provisions for 
the workmen a reading-room and library might well be included. 

How many persons would such a scheme benefit? According 
to the census of 1880 the population of the United States was 
then a little over fifty millions, being about twenty-five and a 
half million males and twenty-four and a half million females. 
Of the males nearly ten millions were under fifteen years of age, 
leaving fifteen and a half millions above it. Subtracting from 
these the criminals in confinement, the hopelessly infirm, and the 
paupers supported at public expense, there remain a little more 
than fifteen millions. Of these over seven millions are put down 
as occupied in agriculture, and over three millions in manufac- 
tures. <A host, “an exceeding great army,” engaged in the work- 
shops and factories of the country, would thus be specially 
benefited by the scheme proposed. 

If we were asked what inducements capitalists would have to 
enter into such arrangements, we should answer that, apart from 
the fraternal motives that are supposed to influence all the 
members of the human family, there are such economic reasons 
as these, that the scheme, if successful, would bind employer and 
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employed closer together, lead the latter to strive more and more 
for the increase of the common product, advance his self-respect, 
do away with strikes, give security to capital, and heal the breach 
between capital and labor. These ends are surely worth striving 
for, and the suggestions here made, though there may be little 
new in them, and they may appear visionary to many persons, 
may lead others to study more closely the great social problem of 
our time. 
Davip DUDLEY FIELD. 

















SUCCESS IN) FICTION, 


THERE is the same “ fatal facility” about the profession of 
literature that belongs to octosyllabie verse. It is not only 
that pen and ink and paper are within the reach of the poorest, 
and leisure in unwished-for abundance, but the trick of setting 
down what are called by courtesy “ one’s ideas” in writing comes 
very easily to a good many people. It is almost as common as 
the gift of small-talk, that ‘* one weak, washy, everlasting flow 
of words,” which, except among Fenimore Cooper's red Indians, 
with their charming and expressive “Ugh,” is found among all 
peoples, nations, and languages, and is confidently believed by 
its possessors to be conversation. Every editor receives annually 
hundreds of manuscripts that leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of expression, and, if there was anything to be expressed, 
would be acceptable enough. Indeed, this deficiency (though 
a drawback, from the publishing point of view) itself extorts a 
kind of admiration ; one turns over page after page of beautiful 
English, and wonders what it is all about; it leaves a certain 
vague but stately impression upon the mind, like a regiment of 
soldiers marking time. To what end, one asks one’s self, are 
these well-chosen adjectives, these excellent substantives, these 
respectable pronouns, all marshaled together and governed by 
their proper verbs? I remember to have studied in my child- 
hood a little book ealled “ Mary’s Grammar” (the only intelligi- 
ble work upon the subject, by the bye, that I ever did meet with), 
in which all the parts of speech were personified. Mr. Adjective, 
Mr. Verb, and Miss Past Participle (an old maid, I suppose) really 
lived and moved and had their being in it, and were substantial 
entities. But this is unfortunately not the case with the com- 
positions I have in my mind, where the parts of speech are 
intended to be auxiliary, but help me to nothing. An example 
that will oceur to every well-regulated mind —to every one, that 
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is, who goes to hear them—is found in sermons. How often 
has one had to listen to some “ snowy-banded, delicate-handed, 
dilettante” young gentleman in the pulpit, whose discourse for 
five and twenty minutes is absolutely diaphanous and elusive, 
except for the occasional introduction of the text, to which the 
attention, half drowned in the sea of words, fixes itself and 
clings till it is washed off again. When, in the somewhat cyn- 
ical words of the Rubric, he “lets us depart,” it is absolutely 
impossible to say what it has all been about. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the preacher has a hard task. It is 
given only to a very few to make spiritual things tangible—a 
very difficult and dangerous feat, reminding one of the (reported) 
achievements of those Indian thaumaturgists who, before per- 
forming their prodigies, balance themselves up in mid-air to 
begin with. The priest, too, is weighted by his sense of rever- 
ence, which forbids him to speak familiarly even of matters that 
he does understand. The professor of ethies, who has certainly 
no such seruples, does not succeed much better in making him- 
self intelligible. 

The disciples of literature of whom I speak have no such 
excuse, yet are equally inefficacious. They besiege the Temple 
of Fame in thousands, and exclaim with indignation that 
envy and jealousy, in the concrete form of “ Clique,” have closed 
its gates against them. “ With this excellent gift of literary 
expression of ours,” they inquire, “ how is it otherwise possible 
that we do not succeed?” The answer is plain but impolite: 
Because, my good sirs, you have nothing particular to say. It 
is a very common circumstance, and one of which there is no 
ground to complain. The vast majority of the human race, 
amongst which are the best, the bravest, and perhaps even the 
wisest of us, are in the same condition. The greatest statesmen, 
the greatest lawyers, the greatest soldiers, have often labored, 
and still labor, under the same deficiency, which, however, is no 
disadvantage. They have no particular message to deliver to 
the human race; but neither they nor it are any the worse for 
it. The word “ message,” by the bye, is open to misconstruction; 
it is the favorite term of highfalutin writers, when describing 
some pet poet, generally dead. Rossetti, I observe, for instance, 
is frequently spoken of in this way pretty much as if he were 
Moses. The founder of this school, though he was much more 
genial and had none of their affectations, was the old Seotch 
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critic, George Gilfillan. He would speak of rather “ one-horse” 
literary productions as though they were coaches and four. “ It 
is no more possible to imagine a world without an Evangeline,” 
he would say, “than without”—I forget what, but perhaps a 
sun. In his view, every creditable stanza was a “ message,” and 
the author had a divine commission to compose it. 

In my opinion, this special license is not necessary for the 
publication of a literary work (though it is probable that all 
men who succeed in letters have a consciousness of their pecu- 
liar fitness for that calling); but what is absolutely indispensable 
to success is a clear conception of what one has to say. Their 
deficiency in this respect is the cause of failure of that great 
army of martyrs (to the “bad taste” of the public and the 
“neglect” of editors), the amateurs. When one’s own ideas 
upon a subject are hazy, how is it possible to dilate upon it 
without its becoming more and more hazy! It is like submit- 
ting a bad photograph to the process of enlargement, by which 
the defects become exaggerated, and what likeness it did possess 
disappears. Yet nothing is more familiar to me, in that unfor- 
tunate position of literary adviser to the human race, in which 
one act of indiscretion* has placed me, than the inquiry from 
people whose talents, tastes, and even sex I know nothing of, 
“Would you be kind enough to give me a subject to write 
about? I find that my only difficulty.” Very likely; but it is, 
unfortunately, as regards imaginative literature at least, an in- 
superable one. With respect to journalism, in which is to be 
found, of course, very admirable literary work, this, it must be 
admitted, is not the case. The suggester of the subject and the 
man who writes upon it are often different persons. Years ago 
I had the compliment paid me of being asked by the editor of a 
great political organ to become a leading-article writer. I ex- 
pressed my acknowledgments, but ventured to hint that I had 
not the necessary knowledge, and, in short, nothing particular 
to say upon the matters in question. ‘“ My good sir,” said the 
great man, encouragingly, “we will stuff you like a chicken.” 
The story-teller who is to make any mark in the world cannot 
be stuffed. He may, indeed, get his first conception of his story 
from a chance conversation, or from a newspaper paragraph, or 
even possibly from a dream ; but the main trunk of the tale and 


*The writing of the paper, ‘‘ The Literary Calling,” in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century.” 
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the chief ramifications of it must be his own. Moreover, having 
once got it, he must let it grow. The germ of a plot in the true 
novelist’s mind is as a grain of mustard-seed ; its vegetation in 
that fertile soil, if it be let alone, is tropical; but if he pro- 
ceeds with it prematurely, it produces mere mustard and cress. 

It is the impulse of all young writers who find themselves 
struck with an idea, instead of presenting the other cheek for 
more, to sit down and begin operations. Yet they can hardly 
commit a graver error; the longer they chew the cud of their 
plot, the better. They may dwell upon it, pen in hand, if it 
must be so; but that should be only to draw the outline and 
chronicle suggestions; they should think upon it, “ in the steam- 
ship, in the railway,” or in “following the plow upon the 
mountain-side,” if that happens to be their occupation ; at high 
noon, and in the lonely watches of the night—in a word, every- 
where and at all times (except, I need hardly say, at church). 
Their story will in time grow upon them, till they begin to lead 
two lives, one of the work-a-day kind, and the other amongst 
the scenes and characters that they have thus evolved, not from 
their “ inner consciousness,” but from that union of imagination 
and observation, the offspring of which never fails to receive a 
welcome from the world and is sometimes recognized as Genius. 
They must also have some faculty of insight into character. I 
doubt whether a man who makes mistakes in choosing his 
friends can ever become a novelist. This gift of intuition, how- 
ever, has its drawbacks; like all others, it is increased by culti- 
vation, and in the end is apt to render its possessor not only 
fastidious (which deprives him of the pleasures of general 
society), but incapable of looking upon those he loves, and to 
whose weaknesses he would fain be blind, with uncritical eyes. 
One whose knowledge of mankind is now universally acknowl- 
edged, and who had had it sharpened in this way by professional 
study, once playfully offered his services to a city friend in a 
large way of business as a moral detective. “If you will give 
me ten minutes’ conversation with any client,” he said, “I will 
tell you if he is a scoundrel or not, and separate for you your 
sheep from your goats.” “Thank you very much,” replied the 
other frankly, “but your office would be a sinecure; we have 
only to do with goats.” 

Fertility of imagination, then, observation, and intuition may 
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be said to be the natural gifts that are essential to the success 
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of the novelist. Without them, it is just possible, through some 
particular incident making an extraordinary impression on his 
mind, that a man may write a single narrative (not a novel) that 
will bring him some reputation ; but that lucky stroke will not 
be repeated, and if story-telling is to be his profession, he must 
possess other attributes, of a more ordinary kind indeed, but 
hardly less essential to suecess. He must not spare pains, nor 
shrink from trouble. There is a foolish notion abroad that 
unless the spirit moves a writer in some almost supernatural 
manner, his work will never rise to excellence, and that the very 
necessity of study and forethought almost presupposes an absence 
of genius. It is quite true that some of the most admirable 
poems of our language have been written at a sitting, and under 
a strong impulse of the mind (or, if you will, of the soul) that 
falls little short of inspiration ; but it is an error to suppose that 
whole novels break forth from an author’s imagination in three 
volumes. Any one who has read with care the lives of our great 
novelists must be aware indeed that quite the contrary is the 
case. The idea, it is true, may be born after that fashion, but 
the working it out involves toil and study, the reading of unat- 
tractive books, travel, and a hundred inconveniences abhorrent 
to the indolent mind. Unhappily, the literary mind is naturally 
indolent. In many of what are called “the inferior works” of 
our great writers, failure is distinctly to be traced, not to any 
falling off in the writer’s powers, but to that disinclination to 
take pains which comes with advancing years, especially when 
accompanied with popularity. Sure of his audience, the author 
is too often tempted to let this stand as it is, and that run as it 
will, rather than trouble himself, as of old, to make sure of his 
ground, to avoid discrepancies, or carefully to collect his threads 
together at the close of his weaving. The same thing oceurs in 
ordinary life: the merchant, once so keen in his business affairs, 
becomes automatic; the parson, formerly so conscientious and 
painstaking about his sermons, discharges that duty in a more 
perfunctory manner. This slipshod system, dangerous to the 
best-established reputation, is fatal to the young novelist. By 
him, at all events, success is never found that way; it comes by 
an opposite road. 

There is a matter besides reputation, though included in it, 
that is generally of some consequence to the man of letters, but 
to which I feel some delicacy in alluding. The novelist is not 
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only understood by the public to possess inspiration, but also in 
a manner to live upon it, or at all events on something like it — 
air. The notion of getting money by literature is considered 
vulgar, and “voted low.” Still, even the gorgeous butterfly 
feeds on something, and it is, therefore, hardly to be wondered 
at that the same necessity is imposed upon the denizens of Grub 
street. Among the items of success in fiction, it may therefore 
not be wholly degrading to allude to that of finance. As in- 
dolence detracts from excellence in literature, it is also apt to 
diminish the profits to be derived from it much more than in 
other callings. In no other will a man who is bent on success 
in it make it secondary, as men of letters so often do, to that of 
pleasure. The rising barrister, ambitious to rise higher as well 
as to fill his purse, will require something much more tempting 
than a fine morning to make him give up going to chambers, 
and pass the day in the country; nor does he permit the con- 
vivialities of the evening to keep him up till the small hours, 
and therefore to disorganize him for the work of the ensuing 
day. It is recorded, indeed, of the greatest wit that has ever 
set our tables in a roar, that he was wont to send round on 
“ soda-water mornings” to a fellow scribe for “ink,” an euphe- 
mistie term implying a request that he would be so good as to 
do his work for him; but, though the gentleman in question en- 
joyed a high reputation in letters, he could scarcely be said to 
have been a conspicuous example of material success. Even in- 
disposition, which is often only another name for disinclination 
for work, should not be lightly permitted to interfere with lit- 
erary labor. If once a man of letters permits the consideration 
of his not feeling quite in the humor to excuse his taking holli- 
day, he will find that sort of inspiration oceur to him pretty 
often; of course there are many examples of writers that have 
done well for themselves in spite of this weakness, but they 
would have done much better if they had not given in to it; 
nor have men of the highest rank in literature, such as Scott 
and Dickens, despised those virtues of diligence and industry 
which are absurdly supposed to be inconsistent with great 
natural gifts. The vulgar phrase “it is dogged as does it” is 
almost as applicable to success in fiction as in law or physics. 
It is not too much to say that there have been more failures 
among men of high promise in letters through neglect of this 
common virtue of application than in any other calling. The 
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axiom adopted by the children in “Lilliput Levee,” “ Never do 
to-day what can be put off till to-morrow,” has unhappily been 
always a favorite one with the soldiers of Captain Pen, and has 
sadly interfered with their promotion. As a matter of fact, 
‘there is no trade, however mechanical, that requires punctuality 
more than the profession of literature as it exists to-day. It is 
possible, indeed, as happened (late in life, however) in the case 
of our most popular novelist, that the imagination will not stir 
without the stimulus of “the thunder of the presses” demand- 
ing their tale of copy; but even leaving out the unpleasant con- 
tingency, that the writer may be seized with sudden illness* and 
not be able to come to time, it will hardly be contended that this 
is a wholesome or natural state of things. 

It may surely be taken for granted that no man’s work is the 
better for being hurried, or for the necessity of its being ready 
within a certain short space of time; and I need hardly say that 
the value of a man’s literary labor is much enhanced by the 
knowledge, soon acquired among publishers, that his punctuality 
may be absolutely relied on. In these days, when novels appear 
in serial coincidently in three or four English-speaking countries, 
to be well beforehand with his work is to the writer of fiction 
a very important consideration, since it enables him to make 
arrangements for its distribution. The days are coming, though 
they will not come in my time, when the popular novelist will 
reap these advantages much more fully, but even then the 
soil he cultivates will not be of that sort of which it has 
been said that when you tickle it with a hoe it laughs with 
a harvest. 

While the more he reads the better, the writer of fiction must 
be careful not to become too bookish, and above all he must 
avoid such studies as cause the mind to run in grooves. 
Readers resent too much quotation in a story, and especially the 
evidences of “cram.” An extreme example of this latter error 
is to be found in the “ Last Days of Pompeii,” which, however 
attractive to the young, repels the mature mind by the cheap 


* An eminent Scottish publisher, the proprietor of a well-known magazine, 
used always to refuse to begin any novel in serial unless the whole of the 
manuscript was placed in his hands, upon the ground that ‘‘a man might 
die.” The example of Dickens, Thackeray Mrs. Gaskell, and Trollope, who all 
left unfinished serials behind them, would (had he lived to see it) have 
amply corroborated his views. 
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learning with which it bristles, and the impertinent accuracy of 
its foot-notes. For other men of letters the library is the place 
whence they gather their ideas and “hive their sweet thoughts 
for putting into books,” but the source of the novelist’s produe- 
tions is or should be the page of human nature, and he must 
learn to read it as he runs. He should, of course, mix much 
with his fellow-creatures ; but if this is confined to what is called 
“going into society,” it will profit him but little. The upper ten 
thousand is a very small world, and by no means a picturesque 
one; its “views” are as conventional as itself; even when it is 
not dull— and there is nothing duller than your ordinary dinner- 
party — it is shallow; nor, in truth, is there much to be got out 
of it beyond first impressions. The true novelist should go 
further afield. Of the evil consequences of not doing so, we 
have only too many examples. Even in the case of such a 
master as Thackeray, when society and its hangers-on are taken 
out of his works, how scanty is their population. The same 
observation may be made on Trollope. With Seott and Dickens 
and George Eliot it is not so. The cause of this exclusiveness 
is not far to seek ; it is indolence. The popular novelist is asked 
everywhere, and it is less trouble to accept invitations than to 
decline them. Moreover, there is something pleasant, no doubt, 
in being thus féted, while to go out of one’s way in search of 
“character” is decidedly unpleasant. It is easier to sit at 
home and tax the memory than to go abroad and refresh it by 
observation. If the British novelist would be successful, by the 
bye, he must not go abroad for his materials. He may visit the 
United States and lay his scenes there, or the American novelist 
may visit England and lay his scenes here, but neither of them 
will achieve success (worthy to be called such) if he places his 
life-drama on the continent and makes his dramatis persone 
foreigners. English readers “cannot abide” foreigners. They 
know nothing about them, and are very far from taking omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. Of course this is not true of persons 
of fashion and position, who often know more about France and 
Italy, at least, than about their own country. But it is compara- 
tively easy to be a fashionable novelist; I am speaking of how 
to become a popular one. 

It is rather curious that great popularity has been very 
seldom achieved by any writer, with both sexes. Theré are 
men’s novelists, and there are women’s novelists. Not one 
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woman in ten thousand ever reads Fielding, I suppose; it may 
be said that his coarseness repels them, which, indeed, is likely 
enough ; but even when Fielding was not considered coarse he 
was never popular with ladies ; they preferred Richardson. Men 
read novels now much more than they used to. Politicians 
and judges are so good as to tell us that they “often take up a 
novel,” as Sarah Butler used to relax her gigantic intellect over 
a book; but women still form the majority of the readers of 
fiction. They require the delineation of the softer passion in 
detail. (I am not speaking of the “vicious circle,’ who have 
vicious writers of their own sex to pander to them, but of 
women in general, our pure wives and sisters and daughters.) 
They like description, and relish minute analysis of motive. 
They shrink from strong situation (Lefanu appalls them); they 
seldom appreciate satire, they do not care for high spirits, or for 
humor, which is to them no disinfectant of coarseness; and on 
almost all these matters men have opposite tastes. I can only 
recall two novelists who can be said, in any extended sense, to 
have made conquests of both sexes. No writer, of course, can 
choose for himself in this matter; he must needs address his 
own proper audience; but there is no question, under the 
present conditions of literature, at least, upon which road popu- 
larity lies. 

Success will never crown his efforts, let his genius be what it 
may, unless he possesses the simpler virtues to which I have 
alluded. Nay, even with them there is one sort of success, the 
greatest of all, which he will not make, though it is possible 
that his grandson may do so. The man who has arrived nearer 
to it than any other is Charles Dickens, but even he fell far 
short of it. I speak of the success that shall befall the first 
great novelist who is welcomed, not by tens of thousands or by 
hundreds of thousands,—for that happens even now,—but by 
millions of readers. At present,—and so it will be, perhaps, for 
generations to come,—to the great bulk of even the reading com- 
munity,—i. e., of those who read at all,—our greatest writers 
in all descriptions of literature are practically unknown. The 
first with whom it will become acquainted are undoubtedly the 
writers of fiction, but how long it will be before that intro- 
duction takes place it is impossible to guess. There is no 
master of the ceremonies to effect it. The hands that reach 
down from above and touch our eyes with tears, are held out in 
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vain to the multitude ; to the mighty voices of the Past its ears 
are deaf; for it genius itself has no magic —nay more, it is 
repugnant to it. More than one attempt has been made of late 
by enterprising publishers to tap this tremendous reservoir ; 
assisted by the ablest hands, they have sunk their artesian well 
(some magazine of a high class) through this obstinate stratum 
of ignorance and stupidity, with very indifferent success. This 
multitude still prefers “the banjo and the bones” to the most 
celestial music. The secret of success as regards circulation 
among the million is a very different matter from that with 
which this paper has been dealing. It has nothing to do with 
genius, or talent, or study, or observation, but requires a certain 
knack of expressing commonplace ideas in such a manner that 
the commonplace reader exclaims to himself, with rapture, 
“Why, that is the very thing I have often thought myself, but 
did not know how to set it down in words!” It is a mistake to 
suppose that tales of blood and thunder have now any great 
popularity; readers, even of the humblest class, are already 
beginning to despise the monstrosities of literature, but they 
still prefer to be taught, as it were, by pupil teachers — minds 
only a very little keener than their own—rather than by 
masters of the craft of story-telling. The immense popularity 
of Mr. Tupper’s poems, as I have elsewhere maintained, was 
undoubtedly owing to this cause, though, of course, even he 
never reached the lowest stratum. Until the sun of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy” arose, a great class of people, who had never ven- 
tured on anything but prose, were delighted to find that they 
could understand what purported to be poetry. When true 
poetry shall be appreciated by the masses (I don’t mean those 
miraculously intelligent Scottish peasants whom William and 
Mary Howitt were always meeting with on their travels, but 
the real millions), the conditions under which literature is 
written will be changed. A more obvious example of my 
meaning may be gathered from what now passes among the 
crowd for humor. Even at penny readings, the audiences of 
which are comparatively select, it is not the best humorist, but 
the third-rate ones, that are most applauded. What passes for 
“exquisite fooling” at the Music Hall is so ineffably dull as to 
produce in an intelligent mind a feeling approaching to loathing. 
In such places, even the drolleries of Hood would be as unintel- 
ligible as the wit of Praed or Locker. Dickens alone, by reason, 
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perhaps, of his dealing with the classes in question in his fic- 
tions, as much as by his transcendent genius, has any accept- 
ance in these Cimmerian regions; and even he only here and 
there. I was once conversing upon this subject with the pro- 
prietor of a certain periodical, more notorious for its popularity 
than for its literary merit, and ventured to ask what, in his 
opinion, was the secret of its extraordinary success. He re- 
plied, quite frankly, that it consisted in “ never flying over the 
heads” of his subscribers, and in having for his editor, not, of 
course, a fool, but a sort of foolometer, who thoroughly under- 
stood the limits of their intelligence. It should be added, to 
this gentleman’s credit, that he had more than once tried an in- 
fusion of genuine merit in his literary bill of fare, with the most 
discouraging and disastrous results. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no good writer — unlike 
that Lord Chief Justice who drank beer to put himself on a par 
with the puisne judges — has ever succeeded in writing down to 
the level of his readers; nor is it a course to be recommended, 
even if it were possible to follow it. The influence of good fiction 
is at present in its infancy, or rather, they whose suffrages will 
one day spell “suecess” for those who shall supply it, are but 
babes, and have as yet no appetite for strong meat. 


JAMES PAYN. 











WHAT IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


THE proposal recently urged by President Eliot that “in a 
university the student should choose his studies and govern 
himself,” coupled with recent legislation at Harvard founded 
upon this principle, forees upon our American colleges a crisis 
greater than any they have hitherto been called upon to meet ; 
greater not only for the reason that it affects the arrangement 
of their courses of study and their methods of government, but 
also because, if the real intention of the movement for which 
this skillfully worded proposal serves as a watchword and catch- 
word is to prevail generally, our colleges must be reconstructed, 
their attitude as to conduct and studies radically changed, the 
objects for which they were founded set aside, the course of 
preparation for entrance greatly modified, and a system of 
training hitherto prevalent in education abandoned. The roots 
of this question extend to the very theory of education, to our 
fundamental beliefs both as to knowledge and morals, to the 
questions of intelligence and enlightenment in society. The 
proposal itself consists of two distinct parts —one that there is 
a stage in education when the student should be free to choose 
his studies and govern himself, the other that the university is 
the place where this freedom should be granted. These two 
statements no educated man will be apt to deny. The proposal 
(if this be all there is in it) is a harmless truism, a matter of 
general admission. But it has a purpose. It is no mere re- 
assertion of a sound educational maxim; for the movement it 
represents expressly proposes to apply this to the American 
college, which is not in any sense a university, and has no early 
prospect of becoming one. Believing the proposal, though 
plausible in words, to be in the first place thoroughly unsound 
in theory, in the second place contrary to the best educational 
experience, and in the third place practically inapplicable to all 
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or any of our existing colleges, I desire to examine it briefly by 
these three tests: 

I. The proposal is unsound in theory. This takes us back, 
step by step, to the fundamental question from which all the others 
spring—Why do men need to be educated at all? The answer to 
this is very simple, almost too simple to repeat. It is part of the 
accepted alphabet of civilization. Men need to be educated be- 
cause they are born into this world ignorant — ignorant of them- 
selves and ignorant of the world in which they are to live. To live 
rationally and order their conduct wisely, they need to know; 
and being ignorant, they have to learn; and being ignorant and 
having to learn, they must be educated. But what do they need 
to know? Just that of which they are born ignorant, namely, 
themselves and their surroundings. If either of these two is 
left unexplored, the man is so far uninformed, ignorant, unedu- 
eated. A true education will therefore acquaint us with our- 
selves and with our surroundings. How is this to be done? In 
two ways. First, by training the mind to its highest efficiency, 
making it able both to know and to use all its powers to their 
full capacity. These as they unfold should therefore be exer- 
cised regularly, continuously, symmetrically. Thus, by frequent 
practice, the observing faculties are made acute and memory 
retentive, imagination is chastened, reason expanded, the will 
invigorated, the moral sense made clear, and the emotional 
nature kept unperverted and wholesome. In this way, and by 
the play of one power on the other, are built up such qualities 
as the logically clear judgment, the habit of industry, general 
command of our abilities, delicate taste, genuine tact, and, in 
short, all those ripened results in character which prove our 
capacity to act as free, well-balanced, rational men, able to de- 
cide for ourselves the thousand important questions of knowl- 
edge and conduct. Second, by communication of the most 
valuable knowledge. The training of the mind is not the sole 
object and process in education. The acquisition of useful, 
usable knowledge is also an end; for we have to live and make 
our way in the world. Hence this second part; it is a chief end 
for which we train our minds. But the training should come 
first, for it gives us the power to acquire. The supposed aecquisi- 
tions, the observations and reasonings and the actions too, of a 
man of untrained mind are ignorant, crude, and intellectually 
worthless. When once the pupil has received this training, and 
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thereby has attained sufficient maturity to know his powers 
accurately and use them wisely, he is ready for freedom, and 
not sooner. With this stage in his educational development 
properly comes the place where his freedom should be exercised, 
and that, by common consent, is the university. Is it for an 
instant to be supposed that our American boys, even from the 
best preparatory schools, are thus intellectually and morally 
mature when they enter college? Is it not a fact perfectly 
obvious to every one that knows anything about our colleges, 
that the reverse is true? Inexperience, immaturity, incomplete 
preparation, want of acquaintance with his own powers, half- 
shaped desires and purposes, with a conscious willingness on the 
part of the diligent to be trained and taught,— these are the 
very marks by which the entering freshman is regularly de- 
tected. Anything opposite to this is exceptional. Ask the 
alumni of any college what they were when they left school to 
become freshmen; ask preparatory instructors, college profess- 
ors, who are concerned with teaching; parents, who know with 
what solicitude they trusted their sons to the college; in fact, 
all who are in any way experts, and they give but one answer: 
The American college-student at entrance is decidedly immature. 

It will be urged against this view that the way to mature him 
is to expect manly actions and intelligence, and thus elevate him 
by what we distinctly assume that he will do. Give the imma- 
ture young student freedom at the very start, and this will bring 
out his sense of responsibility, and in this way will compel him 
to rise to self-possession, discriminating judgment, and intel- 
leetual ripeness. It is hard to say whether the chief character- 
istie of this view is its plausibility or its absurdity. Absurd it 
certainly is, for it attempts to bring out mental maturity, not 
by a training process but by a forcing process. It overlooks the 
prime law of mental development, which is that of continuous 
gradual growth, and not strained and sudden change. Shall we 
then seek to have students do what they have as yet no mature 
deliberative capacity for doing, by simply expecting it, or by 
further training? Clearly the latter. Can we omit or force any 
stages of mental growth, and leap from one plane to the other? 
Is not the mind to follow its own gradual and steady processes 
of development? The further objection, that in making a uni- 
versity we are entitled to count not only on what already exists, 
but on what may reasonably be expected of preparatory schools 
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in response to the greater stimulus offered by increased require- 
ments and expectations, has the same radical defect. 1n fact, 
the new departure at Harvard offers no such stimulus. The 
news that a boy may soon be able to enter there, and at gradua- 
tion receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the symbol of aca- 
demic culture, without ever having opened a Greek book, or, if 
he prefer, a Latin book, will not stimulate schools to require 
higher training. The additional fact that, save in freshman 
year, he may now go through and receive his degree without being 
required to take a single course in Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, psychology, logic, 
ethics, political science, German, or even English, is still less 
encouraging.* But suppose the movement to be a real attempt 
to secure higher preparation by having the university require 
this of the schools. Few if any of them are able to re- 
spond to severer requirements, such as the German, or even 
the French and English, schools consider necessary. Our best 
schools rarely furnish more than four years of Latin and three 
of Greek, taught at most five times a week. Compare with this 
the English six years’ Latin and five Greek, or the French 
seven years’ Latin and five years’ Greek, both French and 
English schools giving these languages more exercises a 
week than we do. Are we ready to do this? Shall we ask it, 
and then simply expect it? For ten years Harvard has asked 
better English from our schools, and, as President Eliot confesses, 
with but indifferent success; and this is the verdict of colleges 
generally. But let us go a step higher in our comparison. Take 
the German gymnasia, with their nine years’ Latin averaging 
nine exercises a week, and six years’ Greek at the rate of six 
exercises a week. Besides this, there are eight years of French 
and nine years of training in the mother-tongue. Is it not folly 
to talk of obtaining anything comparable to this by merely 
requiring and expecting it of our existing schools? Schools 
do not stand on colleges, but colleges on schools. The higher 
limit of preparatory teaching will fix the lower limit for colleges 
or universities. As this moves up or down, they move with it. 
To use the words of Prof. Hofmann, of Berlin: “ The form and 
contents of university instruction will always be dependent on 
the amount of preparation that the student brings with him to 


*See President McCosh’s address on ‘‘ The New Departure,” p. 13. (New 
York, 1885.) 
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the university.”* Education grows from below upward, from 
the elementary to the advanced, and each lower stage needs 
substantial completion before the next higher can be essayed 
with reasonable hope of success. What the student “ brings 
with him” from the lower, gives him confidence in attempting 
the higher. 

Il. The proposal is opposed to the best educated experience 
of the world. Systems of education have been built. Genera- 
tions of well-tested experience are at hand for our inspection. 
This is no new question. The universities of the Old World have 
had to meet it. Three great systems have been constructed,— 
the English, the French, and the German,—and each of them 
on a well-defined basis. The English universities stand on the 
endowed public schools with their six years’ course, whose cen- 
tral core is classical and mathematical preparation, with thor- 
ough training in the moral qualities of diligence and obedience 
to law. The French university plan is a system of special 
faculties, and the University of Paris a commission of expert 
educators, who prescribe the preparatory course for the lyceés. 
These have a seven years’ course, classical and mathematical at 
heart, and upon this stands the higher education of France. 
The German, or, more correctly, the Prussian university system 
is confessedly the best of all that have hitherto appeared. It 
stands on the gymnasium. President Eliot wishes us to take 
humble lessons from Germany as to what universities ought to 
be; and to that court the case may well be submitted as to that 
of the best qualified judges in the world. What is the Prussian 
system? What are its guarantees of university stability and 
efficiency? They are three. 

First. At the base of the whole fabric lies compulsory educa- 
tion, given in the Volkschule. 

Second, Next above this stands the gymnasium. This has 
a nine years’ continuous course of study. Its instruction centers 
in the classical languages, Latin being taught nine years, with 
an average of nine weekly exercises, and Greek six years, with 
six lessons a week. These two form nearly half of all the school 
work. To this we must add nine years of the mother-tongue, 
taught fully three times a week, and eight of French twice a 
week. This completes the language-instruction, which in all 
amounts to about eighteen lessons a week. Twenty lessons is 


Inaugural address as Rector of the University, Oct. 15, 1880. 
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the approximate weekly work of our American schools. But 
this is only two-thirds of the German schedule. Add two exer- 
eises more for religious instruction, five for mathematics and 
elementary science, three for history and geography, two for 
writing and drawing, and we have the gymnasial schedule of 
thirty lessons a week,* an amount not paralleled elsewhere. Be- 
sides this, there are gymnastics and music. At the end of the 
course, if the pupil desires to enter the university regularly and 
seek a degree at graduation, he must first pass the severe Abitu- 
rienten-eramen, or final examination of the school. The object 
of this is distinctly prescribed, namely, “to ascertain whether 
the student has attained to that degree of scholarly culture which 
is the goal of the gymnasium.”+ To this end all cramming is 
severely discouraged, all roundabout ways, short cuts, or extraor- 
dinary efforts before examination, are excluded so far as possi- 
ble, and reliance is placed on the quietly sustained work of the 
long school course. The examination is conducted by a carefully 
organized commission, and has two parts, the written and the 
oral, of which the written lasts a week. At the end of the ex- 
amination the successful student’s reward is the Zeugniss der 
Reife, the “ certificate of ripeness” or maturity, which alone ean 
insure him a place in the university as a regularly matriculated 
student, a candidate for the degree at the end of his university 
career. This certificate is most carefully drawn. It always con- 
tains three things—a statement as to the student’s moral be- 
havior, attentiveness, and diligence, a statement as to how his 
recitation and examination attainments have comported with the 
standard of the school, and a declaration that he has sustained 
the final examination. Armed with this proof of “ripeness,” he 
is ready, in the judgment of the Prussian university, for uni- 
versity freedom, but not sooner. 

The gymnasium does even more than this. Not content with 
training and testing its pupils, it also proves its teachers. Ordi- 
narily the Prussian gymnasial teacher must first have passed 
through the gymnasium as a pupil, and after that the university, 
where, if he wishes to stand well, he attends the Seminar or reg- 
ular meeting for traming and investigation in his department, 
and takes a degree at the end of his course upon a stringent 


* Centralblatt fiir die gesammte Unterrichts Verwaltung in Breussen, 
April, 1882. 
tId., May, 1882, p. 377. 
VOL. CXL.—NO. 342. 30 
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examination, and at all events passes the terrible Staats-examen, 
on which depends his right to be employed as a teacher. If he 
runs all these gauntlets, he passes a trial-year or Probe-jahr at 
teaching. Then, if successful, he is entitled to call himself a 
teacher. These are the men that make the gymnasium what it 
is, “‘ the corner-stone of German culture.” * 

Third. As the gymnasium rests upon the Volkschule, so the 
university in turn rests upon the gymnasium and crowns the 
whole system. Here the student is free. As Helmholtz, in 
his addresst as Rector at Berlin, explains it, the students are 
“voung men responsible to themselves, striving after science of 
their own free will, to whom it is left to arrange their own plan 
of studies as they think best.” Here is freedom in studies and 
conduct, and at the university. But this freedom does not mean 
that any student, even if he be a gymnasial graduate, will obtain 
his degree at the end of his course, no matter what subjects he 
studies. If he desires a degree, he must first obtain permission 
to be examined, and then present himself thoroughly prepared 
in some one chief subject, called his Hauptfach, in which he must 
show, not mere accomplishments, but that he has done original 
investigation. Besides this, he must offer one or two kindred 
subsidiary subjects, called Nebenficher. Should he venture to 
present absurdly unrelated subjects, such as chemistry and 
Sanskrit, the university would refuse to examine him. Should 
he seek for such subjects as French plays and novels, courses 
giving facility in Spanish or Italian, or the beginnings of fine 
art, he would search in vain to find them in a Prussian uni- 
versity.{ And whether he seeks a degree or not, if he wishes to 
fill any of the offices of church or state, he must still pass the 
Staats-eacmen, whose power is well-nigh absolute, and whose 
rigor is unrelenting. This upholds the whole level of university 
work, in addition to the guarantees furnished from below by the 
gymnasium. Such is the Prussian university, and such its 
pledges of stability. First the Volkschule, then the gymnasium, 
after that the university. Need we wonder that the Germans 
are profoundly attached to it and regard it as the very crown of 
their civilization ? 

* Opinion of the University of Berlin. (Boston, 1883.) 

t“ On Academie Freedom in German Universities,” delivered October 
15, 1877. 

t For complete lists of all the courses offered in the German universities, 

consult the Deutscher Universitdts-Kalender, published in Berlin. 
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It is almost superfluous to say that President Eliot’s pro- 
posed university has not one of these three great safeguards. 
All the features considered essential by the Germans are lacking. 
Still more, the practical interpretation of the proposal—seen in 
the intention to make Greek or Latin optional for entrance, 
whereas the Germans consider these two the essentials, or rather 
the one indivisible essential, of preparatory training —is caleu- 
lated to lower our already insufficient standards. Of the same 
character is the attempt first to dissipate and consequently 
degrade the meaning of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
historic symbol of college culture, by using it to label gradua- 
tion in hundreds of combinations of different studies, from the 
severest to the easiest, and then to call it a university degree ; 
whereas the Germans have no Bachelor of Arts degree, but 
intend by their degrees, such as Ph. D., to label ability for 
original investigation only, and not miscellaneous attainments. 
This is not improvement and advancement of our already im- 
perfect education, but the disintegration of even what good we 
now have. The lesson of Germany and of England and of France 
for us is, not to build universities high in the clouds and try to 
drag up the foundations toward them, but to find the foundation 
first and then build in full faith that the structure will stand. 

It is a singular fact that the French Revolution, that great 
leveler of good and bad alike, destroyed the old classical train- 
ing of France. The experiment of destruction was seen to be a 
mistake, and if the last and present generation of French edu- 
eators have devoted themselves to anything with success, it 
has been to the reéstablishment of the lyceés. It is also to 
be remembered that in the early years of this century Prussia 
tried the plan of admitting to university privileges students 
whose maturity was not guaranteed by the gymnasia. The 
distress that followed the Napoleonic wars forced universities 
to let down their bars, and they did so with disastrous effects, 
notably at the University of Bonn. This produced a strong re- 
action, and out of this very crisis emerged the present system in 
full play a few years later, under the leadership of Von Hum- 
boldt, Minister of Education, who cut out the pernicious practice 
by the roots and lodged the great power of the Abiturienten- 
examen in the gymnasia,* thus holding gymnasial training un- 


“See Matthew Arnold’s “ Higher Schools and Universities of Germany,” 
ed. of 1874, chapter on the Abiturienten-examen. 
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examination, and at all events passes the terrible Staats-examen, 
on which depends his right to be employed as a teacher. If he 
runs all these gauntlets, he passes a trial-year or Probe-jahr at 
teaching. Then, if suecessful, he is entitled to call himself a 
teacher. These are the men that make the gymnasium what it 
is, “ the corner-stone of German culture.” * 

Third. As the gymnasium rests upon the Volkschule, so the 
university in turn rests upon the gymnasium and crowns the 
whole system. Here the student is free. As Helmholtz, in 
his addresst as Rector at Berlin, explains it, the students are 
“voung men responsible to themselves, striving after science of 
their own free will, to whom it is left to arrange their own plan 
of studies as they think best.” Here is freedom in studies and 
conduct, and at the university. But this freedom does not mean 
that any student, even if he be a gymnasial graduate, will obtain 
his degree at the end of his course, no matter what subjects he 
studies. If he desires a degree, he must first obtain permission 
to be examined, and then present himself thoroughly prepared 
in some one chief subject, called his Hauptfach, in which he must 
show, not mere accomplishments, but that he has done original 
investigation. Besides this, he must offer one or two kindred 
subsidiary subjects, called Nebenfacher. Should he venture to 
present absurdly unrelated subjects, such as chemistry and 
Sanskrit, the university would refuse to examine him. Should 
he seek for such subjects as French plays and novels, courses 
giving facility in Spanish or Italian, or the beginnings of fine 
art, he would search in vain to find them in a Prussian uni- 
versity.{ And whether he seeks a degree or not, if he wishes to 
fill any of the offices of church or state, he must still pass the 
Staats-eramen, whose power is well-nigh absolute, and whose 
rigor is unrelenting. This upholds the whole level of university 
work, in addition to the guarantees furnished from below by the 
gymnasium. Such is the Prussian university, and such its 
pledges of stability. First the Volkschule, then the gymnasium, 
after that the university. Need we wonder that the Germans 
are profoundly attached to it and regard it as the very crown of 
their civilization ? 

* Opinion of the University of Berlin. (Boston, 1883.) 
t“*On Academie Freedom in German Universities,” delivered October 
15, 1877. 
t For complete lists of all the courses offered in the German universities, 
consult the Deutscher Universitdts-Kalender, published in Berlin. 
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It is almost superfluous to say that President Eliot’s pro- 
posed university has not one of these three great safeguards. 
All the features considered essential by the Germans are lacking. 
Still more, the practical interpretation of the proposal—seen in 
the intention to make Greek or Latin optional for entrance, 
whereas the Germans consider these two the essentials, or rather 
the one indivisible essential, of preparatory training —is caleu- 
lated to lower our already insufficient standards. Of the same 
character is the attempt first to dissipate and consequently 
degrade the meaning of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
historie symbol of college culture, by using it to label gradua- 
tion in hundreds of combinations of different studies, from the 
severest to the easiest, and then to call it a university degree ; 
whereas the Germans have no Bachelor of Arts degree, but 
intend by their degrees, such as Ph. D., to label ability for 
original investigation only, and not miscellaneous attainments. 
This is not improvement and advancement of our already im- 
perfect education, but the disintegration of even what good we 
now have. The lesson of Germany and of England and of France 
for us is, not to build universities high in the clouds and try to 
drag up the foundations toward them, but to find the foundation 
first and then build in full faith that the structure will stand. 

It is a singular fact that the French Revolution, that great 
leveler of good and bad alike, destroyed the old classical train- 
ing of France. The experiment of destruction was seen to be a 
mistake, and if the last and present generation of French edu- 
eators have devoted themselves to anything with success, it 
has been to the reéstablishment of the lyceés. It is also to 
be remembered that in the early years of this century Prussia 
tried the plan of admitting to university privileges students 
whose maturity was not guaranteed by the gymnasia. The 
distress that followed the Napoleonic wars forced universities 
to let down their bars, and they did so with disastrous effects, 
notably at the University of Bonn. This produced a strong re- 
action, and out of this very crisis emerged the present system in 
full play a few years later, under the leadership of Von Hum- 
boldt, Minister of Education, who cut out the pernicious practice 
by the roots and lodged the great power of the Abiturienten- 
examen in the gymnasia,* thus holding gymnasial training un- 


“See Matthew Arnold’s “ Higher Schools and Universities of Germany,” 
ed. of 1874, chapter on the Abiturienten-examen. 
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broken to its completion. From that time dates the manhood 
of the Prussian university. The spirit of President Eliot’s move- 
ment was tested and condemned in Prussia long before it was 
born here. 

More widely known than either of these is the experiment 
recently allowed by the Prussian universities under protest, 
that of admitting students without gymnasial preparation as 
candidates for degrees. It is well to remember that the Real- 
schule pupils, thus allowed to enter, whose preparation the 
universities consider fatally deficient, simply differ from gym- 
nasial graduates in having no Greek, less Latin (though they 
have nine years of it), and more modern languages, mathe- 
maties, and science. The opinion of the University of Berlin on 
this question is so well known as to need no special comment; 
it is unmistakable and unanimous. A few words from Hof- 
mann and Helmholtz, professors there, both of the first scientific 
eminence, and both recently honored with the dignity of Reetor 
of that university, will be of weight here. This is from Hof- 
mann, on the character and secret of gymnasial success : 

* After a long and vain search, we must always come back finally to the 
result of centuries of experience, that the surest instrument that can be used 


in training the mind of youth is given us in the study of the languages, the 
literature, and the works of art of classical antiquity.” 


And this is from Helmholtz, on academic freedom : 


‘Any institution based upon freedom must also be able to calculate 
upon the judgment and reasonableness of those to whom freedom is granted. 
- + » The majority of students must come to us with a sufficiently logically 
trained judgment, with a sufficient habit of mental exertion, with a tact 
sufficiently developed on the best models, to be able to discriminate truth 
from the babbling appearance of truth. . . . Thus prepared, they have 
hitherto been sent to us by the gymnasiums. It would be very dangerous 
for the universities if large numbers of students frequented them who were 
less developed in these respects. The general self-respect of the students 
must not be allowed to sink. If that were the case, the dangers of academic 
freedom would choke its blessings. It must not, therefore, be looked upon 
as pedantry, or arrogance, if the universities are scrupulous in the admission 
of students of a different style of education.””* 


III. The proposal is practically inapplicable to our existing 
colleges, any or all of them. The essential feature of the Amer- 
ican college is a four years’ course of study leading to the degree 


* “On Academie Freedom in German Universities,” Inaugural Address as 
Rector at Berlin, Oct. 15, 1877. 
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of Bachelor of Arts. A college may have many other courses 
besides this,— scientific, literary, or special,— but this one is its 
historic center, and has been its strength. Acquaintance with 
our current college catalogues and college history cannot fail to 
prove the truth of this fact. On what does the college stand ? 
On preparatory schools that rarely, if ever, give more than four 
years to their special preparation, four years for Latin, and the 
last three of these four to Greek also. Until within a few years, 
the college course of study has been prescribed throughout. 
But as our schools have improved, the leading colleges have 
‘been able to allow limited freedom of choice for part of the 
studies of the last two college years, and have kept the first two 
entirely or substantially preseribed, with their classical and 
mathematical training and incidental teaching in modern lan- 
guages and science,— the very elements of gymnasial instruction. 
If we take four years of preparatory training with the first two 
years of prescribed training in college, we find six years of 
fairly disciplinary education, running to the end of sophomore 
year. From this time such colleges as Yale and Princeton 
introduce the elective system, but preserve with it a substratum 
of prescribed studies. This is the attitude of our colleges gen- 
erally. Harvard, however, has now no required courses except 
three in freshman year,—one in English, one in modern lan- 
guages, and one in elementary science,— and these bid fair to 
vanish soon, and thus leave a complete system of election, sub- 
ject only to restrictions of college convenience in teaching and 
the unwillingness that individual instructors may exhibit to 
open their particular courses to unprepared students. This 
system goes still further. All uniformity of studies being re- 
moved, the students choose as they wish among the hundreds 
of possible combinations; and whatever be the character of their 
courses chosen, severe or easy, rationally connected or wildly 
miscellaneous, they are all entitled upon examination to receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This, instead of meaning one 
definite thing, may now indicate hundreds of different kinds of 
courses. Besides thus affecting the degree with which the col- 
lege stamps its approval on its graduates at the end, it also 
affects the entrance itself. For if the student may drop all his 
disciplinary school studies upon entering freshman year, the 
preparatory four years of Latin and three of Greek (or, as is 
more commonly the case, three of Latin and two of Greek), if 
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stopped here, are fragmentary and incomplete, worth little to 
those who pursue them no further. Hence Greek, having received 
the least time, was attacked first and made optional. Now Latin 
also is made optional. The student, as he prefers, is to offer one, 
but need not bring both, in order to enter and gain the degree 
at the end. The irresistible logic of the situation will not per- 
mit this to stop here. When Greek goes, why does it go? Be- 
cause it has had but slight attention at the school, and as it need 
not be pursued in college and is not a prerequisite for the de- 
gree, and hence at best only a fragment, it goes. But the system 
allows Latin to be omitted, on condition that the student offers 
Greek. Latin, it is true, usually receives a year more than 
Greek in the schools; but as the student need not continue 
Latin, it is also a fragment. If the student may drop both 
Latin and Greek as he enters college, why compel him to offer 
both, or one, or either, in order to enter? Either alone is a 
fragment of no great value, both together are incomplete unless 
pursued further. There is no good reason, and so the next 
thing to go after Greek or Latin will be Greek and Latin; and 
who shall insure the movement stopping even here ? 

What, then, is the situation? Simply this: the proposal that 
comes disguised as an alluring plea for universities, and conse- 
quent university freedom, first destroys the meaning of our only 
existing degree given for academic culture, by making it mean 
everything, and so nothing. It abolishes not only the prescribed 
substratum of studies commonly found in the last two years of 
college, but also the prescribed training of the first two years. 
Thereupon, instead of making every effort to secure what is thus 
lost from the college (or attempted university) by strengthening 
the schools so that they may make good the deficiency, it not 
only makes no such attempt, but, by making Latin or Greek 
optional for the boy who is to enter, it puts a premium on the 
avoidance of these studies which the best experience of the world 
assures us are the very essentials of high preparation, and so de- 
grades our already imperfect school training. In short it means 
not the construction of a real university, but the destruction of 
what little good we now have in our preparatory education. It 
means the creation of a so-called university to which students 
shall be attracted by the plea of freedom, but a place where no 
strong guarantee of training preliminary to entrance is required, 
and no assurance of scholarship expected for its degree ; a place 
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where young students may flock from our schools without a com- 
mon basis of culture, and may study what they please, as they 
please, if they please ; a place where thousands may come to sit 
under the shadow of a university and get what they desire, with 
none to molest or make them afraid — only to discover, too late, 
that no university has ever cast its shadow upon them. Is this 
the promotion of higher culture? Is this liberal education? Is 
this what educated experience counsels? Is there any assurance 
that such a fabrie will contain one element of intellectual unity, 
strength, or permanence ? 

It is the part of wisdom to take another plan. Strengthen 
and improve the good we now have, erude and defective though 
it be. Build from the base upward, and not from the clouds 
downward. Make better schools, train better teachers, study a 
few things well and continuously, and lift the whole level of 
our preparatory education. Then will the university, so deeply 
needed at this time in our American life, not only be a possibility 
but a certainty. 

Freedom in studies, freedom in conduct. I have spoken 
mainly of the first, but these two are one. It is one education 
of one mind acting and interacting in two lines. The attain- 
ments in culture are moral attainments, and conversely. The 
very means employed to produce intellectual education and the 
desired products of this education are moral. Discipline in 
studies is out of the question, unless the moral elements of 
diligence, attentiveness, candor, ready obedience to law, deter- 
mination to achieve honorable success, patience, perseverance, 
courage, assured control over appetites and passions, and unsel- 
fish devotion to pending duty are the ruling powers. These are 
both preconditions and products of genuine education. He who 
has them not is in the worst sense uneducated. What might 
such a man as Byron have been if, as Goethe (no prejudiced 
witness here) asserts, “he had but known how to endure moral 
restraint also? That he could not, was his ruin.” What may,what 
do men become when thus destitute? Does not the proposal 
for freedom in conduct touch this question deeply? It is urged 
that the college is not to teach religion or attempt the super- 
vision of morals. Let the student look to these himself, aided 
by the natural helps of home remembrances, his studies, and his 
ambition. If this be so, and the home-training in religion and 
virtue, priceless so far as it goes, is to cease when the inex- 
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perienced American school-boy becomes a freshman, and finds 
that religion which he has been taught to revere receiving no 
public recognition or general respect from the college, and 
instruction in religion specifically ruled out from the course of 
study, that the college in no way encourages him to attend any 
religious exercise, that in matters of morals he cannot confi- 
dently expect the personal help and succor of his instructors 
in his various endeavors to act honorably, live purely, and 
resist temptations to evil that will meet him just as surely as 
his college days go on,—if this easy-going dealing with faith 
and morals is the spirit of the new departure, it is certainly 
the most dangerous element in the whole movement. That 
this is its spirit, is clear from its record. We must judge it 
not by what it hopes or expects or promises, but by what it 
has done, and these things are matters of observation. 

Our hopes lie another way. What our youth most need is 
discipline of character, deeply inwrought with their studies. 
What our culture needs is men first and specialists second ; 
otherwise, we shall not avoid the intellectual horrors that lie in 
exclusive specialism in one direction and dilettanteism in the 
other. What our society needs is a large number of trained, 
enlightened men, the only sure guarantee for an enlightened 
public opinion. If these things are true, then let those who 
believe them resist and expose this new departure, not in, but 
from education. 

ANDREW F. WEsT. 














THE NEW BUDDHA, 


In Frankfort, at the crowded table-d’héte, 

Amid the steam of dishes and the sound 

Of chattering voices, I beheld at last 

The face I sought: a toothless lion’s face, 

Gray, livid, sprinkled o’er with dust of dream, 
With two dim eyes that (as the lion’s orbs 

Gaze through and past the groups around the cage 
Upon the sands of Afrie far away) 

Met mine and saw me not, but mark’d beyond 
That melancholy desert of the mind 

Where in his lonely splendor he had reign’d. 

But when he rose without a word, and stepped 
Across the threshold out into the street, 

I follow’d reverently, and touch’d his arm. 
Frowning he turn’d. “ Your pardon,” I exclaimed, 
Standing bareheaded in the summer sun— 

“To the new Buddha, Arthur Schopenhauer, 

I've come with letters from your sometime friend, 
Hestmann of Hamburg. Bliss it were, indeed, 

If for a space you suffered me to gaze 

On the one fountain of philosophy 

Still sparkling to refresh an arid world!” 


He took the letters, glanced them grimly through ; 
Then his face brighten’d and he smiled well pleased ; 
Then nodding, said: “ You come in season, sir! 
I lack an arm to lean on as I walk; 
And now, if you are willing, yours will serve. 
For, as you see, your Buddha (so men please 
To style me; and if zeal to make men wise, 
To free them from their yoke of misery, 
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Constitute godship, I deserve the name!) 

Your Buddha groweth old, is well-nigh spent, 

And soon must pass away.” “ Nay,” I replied, 
“For many a summer and a winter more 

Your living force must flow to gladden man; 

Philosophy is still too halt and blind 

To spare you yet!” More brightly still his face 

Flash’d answer to the flattery of my words. 
“Right, right!” he murmur’d. “After all, they are wise 

Who flout the Bible’s three-score years and ten; 

A strong man’s season is a hundred years, 

Nor less nor more; and I, though gray and bent, 

May see another generation yet!” 


I had reach’d his heart at once, as courtiers gain 
The hearts of kings. So, resting on mine arm, 
Smiling and nodding gently as we went, 

He passed with me along the sunny street; 

And on our way I spake with youthful warmth 
Of that new gospel which the-lonely God 

Had offered all in vain for two-score years 

To every passer-by in this dull world ; 

And what himself had said a thousand times 

I said with zeal—that in the sun there stood 
Temples and towers, but only Memnon’s sang, 
And his was Memnon’s to a listening world. 
Still more complacent grew his deity, 

Finding so passionate a worshiper ! 

And presently he questioned of myself, 

My birthplace, and my business in the city. 
English by name and accent, as he guessed? 
Was his name known in England? he inquired, 
With quite solicitous glance; and when I said 
His name was known and reverenced through the land, 
His pale cheek flush’d with pleasure once again. 


Then, as we passed along the populous streets, 
With houses, shops, and marts on either side, 
And folk as thick as bees that throng i’ the hive, 
He, finding I was apt, grew garrulous: 

Told of his weary years of martyrdom, 
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Through which, neglected and despised, he framed 
His creed of grand negation and despair; 

How, bitter at the baseness of the world, 

Yet never faltering as his hand set down 

In philosophic rhythm the weary sound 

Made by the ocean of the Will which beats 

For ever on these wrinkled sands of Time, 

He had waited, till the pigmies wrought his crown ; 
How every man-made god, or god-made man, 

Had lied, until he spake the “ Sesame” 

Which opened the great cavern of the truth 

To every soul that yearn’d to creep therein ; 

And how, now all was said that thought could say, 
He rested, while the nations one by one 

Approved — Nirwana ! 


As he spake, he paused 
Before a great cathedral whose tall spire 
Pointed a fiery finger up at heaven. 
Then, smiling, “ Still the pagan temples stand, 
And from the heart of each a bleeding god, 
Not Buddha nor a greater, spins his web 
To entangle insects of humanity. 
Henceforth the battle is between us twain,— 
I who have sealed the heavens and found them bare, 
I who have cast the Heavenly Father down, 
And Christ that cries, ‘He reigns !’” 
He rose erect, 
Nostrils dilated,.eyes grown fiercely bright, 
With possible conquest. 
“'Tis the Christ or I, 
And face to face we stand before the age! 
All other of the intellectual gods, 
Save I alone, were frail or timorous, 
Mad or god-drunken; I alone have set 
My finger on the canker of the world, 
Saying ’Tis fatal Tis incurable — 
And I defy the Christ to find a cure! 
The Titans, headed by Prometheus 
(Whom we in Deutschland call Immanuel Kant), 
Marshal’d their hosts against the Olympian throne, 
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And one by one before its shadowy seat 

Fell, mumbling ‘God’; the tempests of the mind 
Enwrapt and overpowered them, and they fell ; 
Last of the race, their Epimetheus, 

Our moonstruck Hegel, gibbering like an ape, 
Follow’d the phantom God whom he denied 
Garrulously up and down! My turn was next. 
I stood alone upon the eternal shore, 

And heard the thunder of the waves of Will 
Upmounting to destroy me, till I spake 

The mystie word ‘ Nirwana,’ and behold ! 

They heard me and obeyed me, and were hush’d. 
A Spirit stood beside me, even Death, 

And in his clammy palm I placed my hand, 
And still together, masters of the hour, 

We stand triumphant, waiting the event!” 


Again he took my arm and on we walk’d 
Toward Sachsenhausen. Passing o’er the bridge, 
"Mid crowds of pleasure-seeking citizens, 
We came among the parks and flowery ways, 
And heard among the sunbeam-laden trees 
The fluttering and the singing of the birds. 
From neighboring gardens came the fiddle’s sound, 
The flute’s soft whistle, and the eager shouts 
Of merry-making folk. Then, sitting down, 
Upon a bench o’erhung with whispering leaves, 
We watched the stream of festal men and maids 
That overflowed the roads and garden walks. 
Loud in the summer sunshine sang the birds, 
Answered by human voices, while the sage 
Looked sadly on, and mused : 

“The stress of pain 
Dwells on the heartstrings of the feather’d choir, 
Who, prompted by the goad of fiery love 
(Veneris ictus, as Lueretius sings) 
Toil restlessly, build nests, uprear their young 
With eager palpitations, ever fearing a a 
The shadow of the eruel kestrel, Death, 
Hovering above them. Sounds their summer ery 
So merry, say you? ‘Tis the o’erburdened heart 
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Spilling itself in waves of agony, 
Which only to the sense of babes can seem 
Sweet and ecstatic! Walk abroad; and mark 
The cony struggling in the foumart’s fangs, 
The deer and hare that fly the sharp-tooth’d hound, 
The raven, that with flap of murderous wing 
Hangs on the woolly forehead of the sheep 
And blinds its harmless eyes; nor these alone, 
But every flying, every creeping thing, 
Anguishes in the fierce blind fight for life! 
Sharp hunger gnaws the lion’s entrails, tears 
The carrion-seeking vulture, films with cold 
The orbs of snake and dove. For these, for all, 
Remains but one dark Friend and Comforter, 
The husher of the weary waves of Will, 
Whom men name Peace or Death.” 
“A piteous creed!” 

I answer’d. “Surely yonder thrush’s song 
Is not all sadness? Hark how joyfully 
He, clinging to the laden apple-bough, 
Trills out his ‘lover-lover! kiss-kiss sweet!" 
And yonder youth and maiden listening 
Sit hand in hand as if in Paradise, 
And seeing heaven in each other’s eyes, 
Forget for once that love can die or change, 
Or youth’s gay music turn to jangling bells 
Or funeral discord!” 

On my Buddha's face 
A dark smile gather’d like a sulphurous flash 
Upon a Yonely cloud, and died away. 


‘Behold,” he said, “the woman close at hand 


Suckling her sickly babe; poor soul, she smiles 

To feel the famished lips that draw her milk 

And drink her feeble life! Call you that smile 
The light of living joy? To me it seems 

Rapture of misery ineffable, 

Such as the birds and beasts bear in their breasts 
Starving to feed their young! Then mark again 
That other, like a ripe and rich-hued fruit 
Pit-speck’d and rotten to the very core ! 
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She flaunts her painted beauty in the sun, 
And hangs upon the arm of yonder Jew 
Whose little eyes are shrivel’d in his head 
With Nature’s light of lust. Priapus still 
Is god o’ the garden! Not a stone’s-throw hence, 
Temples obscene as those Vesuvius once 
Smother’d with fiery lava, still attest 
The infamous worship! Wheresoe’er we gaze, 
On quiet field or busy haunts of men, 
Among the creeping or the upright beasts, 
Comes Nature, grinning like a procuress, 
Bringing her innocent victims to assuage 
The fire herself hath sown in the quick veins 
Of all that live. Call you that quenchless fire 
Peaceful or joyful ?—yet by that alone 
We move and have our being!” 

“ Nay,” I cried, 
For surely there is love which conquers it, 
And Passion pallid as the passion-flower 
Rooted in earth but showering up to heaven 
Its wealth of stainless blooms!” 

“Love conquers it,” 
He answer’d with a weary inward smile, 
If e’er it conquers, by the privilege 
Of some supremer pain. The ascending scale, 
From lower up to higher, only marks 
The clearing of the flame until its light 
Grows wholly sacrificial. Beasts and birds 
Struggle and agonize to increase their kind, 
Obeying blind pulsations which began 
Deep in the burning breast of yonder Sun 
Whose corporal beams we are; creation ever 
Obeys the blind vibrations which arose 
Ere yet the timorous nebule cohered 
To fashion fiery worlds; but we who stand 
Supreme, the apex and the crown of things, 
Have gained supremacy of suffering 
And sovereignty of limitless despair!” 
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How merrily the festal music rose, 
While men and women ‘neath the linden-trees 
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Join’d in the dance, and happy children cried, 
And birds with quick precipitous rapture shower’d 
Their answer from the blossom-laden boughs! 
Sunny as Eden seemed the earth that day; 
And yet, methought, I saw the sunlight shrink 
And all creation darken suddenly, 

As if from out the umbrage there had peer’d 
The agate-eyes o’ the Snake! Then, as I gazed 
Into the pallid dreamer’s filmy orbs, 

Methought the flesh and hair were shrivel’d up, 
And in their places skin and seale appeared, 
Till on his belly crawling serpent-wise 

My Buddha slipt into the undergrass 

And disappear’d. The fancy vanishing, 

I heard his voice intoning at my side. 


“Supremacy of sorrow gained at last, 
Agony upon agony multiplied 
And erystallized in knowledge, He, your Christ, 
Rose and confronted Nature, as a dove 
Might face eternal Deluge. ‘Comfort vet, 
He murmur‘, ‘while I set, upon the brows 
Of all who suffer, this red crown of thorns, 
And speak the promise of eternal life.’ 
Eternal Life! Eternal strife and sorrow! 
Man’s privilege of misery ascending 
Seale after scale, until at last it gains 
An immortality of suffering! 
What marvel if the tortured victim shrinks 
From infinite possibilities of pain, 
And casting down that crown, calling a curse 
On Nature, dwindling down the seale which once 
He eagerly ascended, gains the beast, 
Holds hideous orgy, or like Niobe 
Weeps—and is fix’d in stone! Helpless and frail, 
Sharing the desolation he surveys, 
Christ crawleth back into his sepulcher 
And sleeps again. . . . Meantime, out of the womb 
Of sorrow springs another Comforter, 
Your Buddha, even I, the lonely man 
Who walks the waves of Will as long ago 
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The Galilean seem’d to walk the sea. 

‘Patience!’ I whisper; ‘take the gift J bring— 
No crown of thorns, no promise of more life, 

But this black poppy, pluck’d upon a grave! 

The Ocean, though its waters wash as far 

As the remotest sphere, as the last sun 

Just crackling, shriveling, like a leaf i’ the fire, 
The Ocean wide as Life, hath still—a shore! 

On those dark sands each troublous wave is still’d, 
Breaks, falls, and stirs no more, though other waves, 
Pain following pain, identity that crowds 

Fast on identity, shall still sueceed. 

Ye are weary —sleep; ye are weeping — weep no more; 
As ye have come, depart; as ye have risen 

To the supremest crest of suffering, 

Break, overflow, subside, and cease forever.’ 

Man hears. He feels, though all the rest be false, 
One thing is certain —sleep: more precious far 
Than any weary walkings in the sun. 

Shall not the leafy world even as a flower 

Be wither’d in its season; or, grown cold, 

Even like a snow-flake melting in the light, 

Fade very silently, and pass away 

As it had never been? Shall Man, predoom’d, 
Cling to his sinking straw of consciousness, 

Fight with the choking waters in his throat, 

And gasp aloud, ‘ More life, O God, more life! 
More pain, O God’? . . . Nay, let him silently, 
Bowing his head, like some spent swimmer, sink 
Without a sigh into the blest Abyss 

Dark with the shipwreck of the nations, strewn 
With bones of generations —lime of shells 

That once were quick and lived. Even at this hour 
He pauses, doubting, with the old fond ery, 
Dreaming that some miraculous hand may snatch 
His spirit from the waters! Let him raise 

His vision upward, and with one last look, 

Ere all is o’er, behold ‘ Nirwana’ writ 

Across the eruel heavens above his head, 

In fiery letters, fading characters 

Of dying planets, faintly flickering suns, 
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Foredoom’d like him to waste away and fade, 
Extinguish’d in the long eternal night.” 


As one who walks in gardens of the feast, 
When the last guests flit down the lamp-hung walks 
To music sadly ceasing on the air, 
And sees a dark arm pass from lamp to lamp, 
Quenching them one by one, so did I seem 
Hearkening that voice of cheerless prophecy. 
I rose, walked on, he leaning on mine arm, 
I listening; and where’er we went, methought 
Sorrow and sunlessness preceded us; 
So that the people dancing ‘neath the trees, 
The birds that fluted on the blossoming boughs, 
The music and the murmur, made more sharp 
My sense of desolation. Everywhere 
I saw the hovering ernes, Despair and Death, 
Watching their victim, Man. 
A space we walked 
In silence, then I murmur’d: “Can it be 
That Death and Death’s Despair are paramount? 
That, even as suns and systems are consumed, 
The mind of man, which apprehends or dreams 
It apprehends them, shares their destiny? 
Is there not something deathless, which denies 
The victory to Death?” ; 
“Their Christ says ‘ yea,” 
Answer’d the Buddha; “and with that lure and le 
Hath led the world for eighteen hundred years. 
The mind of Man is as the rest—a flash 
Of sunfire, nothing more; a quality 
Pertaining only to the perishable. 
Thought is a struggle with the Unconscious; soon 
The struggle ceases, and the Unconscious drinks 
The thinker and the thought for evermore. 
Blesséd is he who, having wildly watch’d 
The beauteous mirage of a heavenly home, 
Knoweth ’t is mirage only, and sinks down 
To slumber on the arid stretch of sand 
Whereon his weary feet have trod so long: 
The sun shall shine upon him, and the stars 
VOL. CXL.—NO. 342. 31 
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Fulfill their ministrations; he shall hear 

No more the wailings of the flocks and herds, 
Slain to assuage the appetite for life ; 

No thing that suffers and no thing that slays 
Shall mar his peace with pain or sympathy ; 
Dust, he returns to dust; life he resolves 

To life unconscious, such as quickeneth 

In even trees and stones; his dream is o’er 
Forever; and he hath become a part 

Of elemental dumb Eternity.” 


If this be so, dear Master,” I returned, 

What then remains for us who walk i’ the sun? 
For surely Love is curst, if Love must die 

Like breath upon a mirror, like the dew 
Clothing the Hileh-lily; and alas! 

Since Love goes, what abides of heavenly hope 
To abate our weary heart-beats?” With a smile 
He answer’d, “ Fold thine arms upon thy breast 
And face thy destiny; Prometheus-like, 

Not flattering even to its face the Power 

That makes and shall unmake thee! Give the ear 
To Jesus and his gaunt attendant gods, 

Jove or Jehovah, and remain—a slave ; 

Shut up thine ears, and give those gods the lie, 
And stand erect in fearless sovereignty 

Of limitless despair! Grand even in Death, 
Yea, grand because of Death, the mind of Man 
Can front the issue of the inevitable, 

Despising and appraising and defying 

The anarchy and tyranny that spare 

No shape that lives. Nature is pitiless; 

Then be thou pitiful. Cruel is the world; 

Then be thou kind, even to the creeping thing 
That crawls and agonizes in its place 

As thou in thine. Fever and Pestilence 

Make and keep open one long-festering wound ; 
Anoint it with the balm of charity, 

The oil of leecheraft. Thus, and thus alone, 
Shalt thou in sheer defeat find victory, 

And ’midst the very blast of that strong Voice 
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Which crieth ‘Love is not, shall thy last word 
Attest Love’s triumph, and thy soul remain 
Immortal even in Death!” 

In proud revolt 
He paused, and pointed at the pallid heavens 
As if arraigning Nature, while his hand 
Trembled with palsy, and his eye was film’d, 
And in his feeble frame the undaunted heart 
Plunged, like a prison’d bird worn out and dying. 
Then cunningly, to change the cheerless chord 
He struck so strenuously, I spake again 
Of his great labor, ever-increasing fame, 
The homage of the world, and the long reach 
Of honor, opening for his feet to tread. 
And soon the Lion saw, not desert sands, 
But gentle worshipers that led him on 
With chains of flowers, tamely to crouch beside 
The footstools of anointed crownéd kings. 
Bright’ning he spake of labors yet to do, 
Fair fields of fame unreapt, glad days and merry 
Of taking gifts and yielding oracles ! 
So cheerfully, like one that loved his life, 
He prattled on, beneath the blossoming boughs, 
In answer to the carol of the birds, 
The shouting of the children, the glad sound 
Of festal fife and flute. 

At evenfali 
We parted, he to seek his lonely house, 
I to the city hostel where I lodged; 
But as he faded from me in the street 
Touch’d by the bright beams of the rising moon, 
Surely I saw the Shadow men name Death 
Creeping behind him. Turning, with a sigh, 
I left him in the grave-yard of his creed. 


RosBertT BUCHANAN. 
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WHY CRIME IS INCREASING. 


BucKLE, in the first volume of the “ History of Civilization,” 
assumes that crime among men is a fixed quantity, varying only 
with population. Whatever may be the truth as to the human 
race, doubts will arise when we consider any particular portion 
of the race. Our inquiry of census reports leads to the conclu- 
sion that in the United States, at least, crime is increasing, as is 
shown by these figures : 


Year. Prisoners. Ratio to population. 
IN. tachi elaee-eale ; 6,737* : 1 out of 3,442 
1860...... ain . 19,086". wacenigias a “ 1,647 
| See .. 32,901 1 “ tare 
1880 sckneeeees .. 59,255 oe aie 860 


It may be said that convictions are much more certain as the 
years advance; hence the number of commitments will be larger, 
and the increase of crime is only apparent. Statistics gathered 
by a Chicago newspaper from telegraphic reports of murders 
for the years 1881, 1882, and 1883 show an increase of more 
than 200 a year, from 1266 in 1881 to 1696 in 1883. Of this 
number, only 480 have suffered the death penalty — 228 by legal 
execution, and 252 by lynch law. The “ New York Herald,” view- 
ing a more limited field (Massachusetts and Connecticut), cites 
for a period of thirty years 267 trials for murder, with only 48 
convictions, and but 23 who suffered the extreme penalty. No 
intelligent reader can have failed to observe the rapid increase 
in double murders, in which the murderer has taken the exe- 
eution of the law into his own hands, and thereby diminished the 
proportionate number of commitments for crime by doubling 
the crimes. 

“It is somewhat remarkable that the compendium of the tenth census 
exactly doubles these numbers that I have taken from the compendium of 
the ninth census. 
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Crimes against property, not less than crimes against the 
person, hardly need citations to prove increase. Burglaries, 
breaches of fiduciary trust, and thefts have become so common 
as to awaken little comment unless the sufferers be prominent 
in society. But it is my purpose to inquire rather about the 
eauses of increase of crime, and to trace these causes in two 
directions — density of population, and occupation. 

In masses of men the individual is absorbed. Responsibility 
is shared, and individual responsibility has less weight. In pro- 
portion as the responsibility of the individual is removed is his 
worth diminished. All that pertains to him, his property, his 
life, loses importance as he is merged in the mass. Let any man 
lift himself from the mass by the exercise of superior powers, 
and his property and his person mean more than those of any 
one of his unrecognized worshipers. The undistinguished mass, 
struggling for subsistence, crowding and jostling one another 
at every turn, look with envy toward the individual who seems 
to possess greater value than themselves. Having already lost 
interest in their fellows, placing a low estimate upon human life, 
thinking to have found in the wealth of the envied man the 
source of his security, they scruple not to possess themselves of 
that to which they attribute his elevation, even though life be 
sacrificed in the attainment of their end. 

The increase of population in the United States is much more 
rapid than would result from natural growth. Immigration 
introduces heterogeneous elements that do not readily assim- 
ilate. To the natural loss of interest that follows aggregation 
of even similar elements is superadded, in the case of the United 
States, the mingling of elements that lack the attractive force of 
a common origin, a common language, and similar habits and 
tastes. Many have come to us from thronged cities where 
depreciation of the individual has already gone far beyond that 
which our people have attained, and their indifference adds new 
impetus to our own. Hawthorne, in relating his experiences in 
the Liverpool Consulate, says, “It was a forcible appeal to the 
sympathies of an American citizen that these unfortunates 
claimed the privileges of citizenship in our republic on the 
strength of the very same noble misdemeanors that had rendered 
them outlaws to their native despotisms.” These sympathies 
make us more lenient to their faults, more susceptible to their 
influence. As we have little in common except the struggle for 
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existence, which tends rather to separation than to unity, disre- 
gard for human rights grows apace. Many find little warrant 
for the hopes that inspired their emigration. Embittered by 
disappointment, they care less for their neighbors, add to the 
prevailing unrest, and easily enter on careers of crime. The 
presence of a disappointed element in our population probably 
has its effect upon the native element with which it mingles but 
does not affiliate. Hence commitments for crime do not show 
such preponderance of foreign-born citizens as is sometimes 
asserted, though in comparative statistics it will appear that 
their influence is by no means inconsiderable. For example, 
lowa has 16.1 per cent. of foreign population, according to the 
census of 1880, with a little less than 16 per cent. of foreign-born 
commitments to her penitentiaries ; while Massachusetts, with 
24.9 per cent. of foreign population, has committed to her peni- 
tentiaries 34.9 per cent. of foreign-born criminals. These figures 
will appear again in the discussion of occupation as a source of 
erime. For the United States, the commitments to peniten- 
tiaries are 19.2 per cent. foreign-born, while 13.3 per cent. marks 
the foreign-born share of the population. Comparing a few 
States that have the greatest density of population with crime 
statistics, we find the following : 


Population Number in prison in 
State. to square mile. proportion to population. 
District of Columbia 2960 ...-lto 466 
Minnesota 10 1 “* 1824 
Rhode Island 256 seknnenees 1 ‘* 864 
Kansas 12..(exeluding military)..1 “ 1059 
Massachusetts ...... . 222..(exeluding insane)...1 “ 492 
Towa : 29.. 1 ** 2003 
Pennsylvania ores 95 , 3 :" oe 
Illinois oe . 6565..(exeludinginsane)...1 ‘* 933 


It may be said with propriety that comparative statistics are 
of little value as between States, since their criminal codes differ 
widely. But the statistics of each single State show increase of 
crime in excess of merease of population. Accompanying in- 
ereased density of population is the fact of accumulation about 
centers, making the distribution more and more uneven. The 
growth of cities and towns at the expense of rural population is 
marked. Thirty years have shown an advance of urban popula- 
tion from one-eighth of the entire population (12.5 per cent.) in 
1850 to nine-fortieths (22.5 per cent.) in 1880. The quiet and 
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simple life of rural districts feels the influence of the city, so that 
urban and suburban excitements reach the majority of an entire 
population. The effect of density of population is manifest beyond 
the limits of its existence. City life lures the young from their 
homes long before their characters are solidified. Parental re- 
straints are loosened. Parents dismiss their children from their 
thoughts under the glitter of a business career that opens before 
them. They have thought more of making them skillful ae- 
countants than men of stalwart honesty ; their conversation has 
savored more of eash than of character; their counsels have led 
more frequently to shrewd bargains than to sterling integrity ; 
so that boys who mean to be filial find themselves the victims 
of misdirection, and enter into a business life with little strength 
and less power of resistance. Independent before his majority 
and before he has real knowledge of what true independence is, 
or strength to use its privileges aright, the youth cherishes a 
confidence in himself and in his moral purposes that is unwar- 
ranted by his experience, and falls a prey to temptation. The 
better counsels that may at times have escaped his father’s lips, 
the earnest prayers that have flowed from a mother’s heart, are 
forgotten in the giddy society that surrounds him. As he has 
banished from his mind all thoughts of home, the warnings of 
those who are less to him than father and mother are unheeded. 
Filled with confidence in his own judgment, he first invites 
temptation, then dares it, and is snared and bound before he is 
aware that what he had called strength is fatal weakness. The 
home failing as a source of high moral purpose, parents look 
with leniency upon their sons’ misdeeds, indirectly encourage 
vicious practices, and condone offenses, until the elders become 
involved in the crimes of their children. They are dismissed 
from parental restraints when youthful passions need curbing, 
and for the years when self-restraint insures health and vigor, 
both physical and moral, and, consequently, the social evil finds 
them too ready victims. In its train are crimes innumerable. 
The whirl and excitement of city life keep the flame constantly 
burning. The false side of social life allures the young man 
who has no abiding memory of a true home —a memory possi- 
ble only to him who has known such a home not alone as a child 
in his tutelage, but as a young man participating in its hallowed 
scenes, himself a contributor to its blessedness. Take away 
from the youth the real acquaintance with father and mother at 
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a time when, upon a footing of comparative equality, they meet 
at the fireside, and substitute for it only the society opened to 
the young man away from home, and is it to be wondered at 
that unhappy homes, inviting to evil associations and evil prac- 
tices, abound? If the Scylla of social corruption be avoided, 
there is still a Charybdis of ill-assorted marriage to be shunned. 

I have dwelt at length upon the influence of city life on the 
young, because it appears that crimes increase in the wake of 
social life, and because it still further appears that the age of 
criminals is growing constantly less, and still further because 
the home loses its power as density of population increases, 
especially where this increase is most marked about urban 
centers. Approaching the reasons for this rapid growth of 
cities, the second part of my theme, occupation, comes naturally 
under consideration. 

Agricultural communities have ever been distinguished for 
good order and stability. Their communion is more with 
Nature than with men. Nature is unselfish, allays rather than 
irritates. Her friends are subject to few disturbances; the 
mind retains its equipoise; temptations are rare and seldom 
overpowering; small means satisfy few desires. But the em- 
ployment in agriculture will not suffice for an independent 
people. Mining, manufactures, commerce, and transportation 
will claim attention. Here association begins its work. Accu- 
mulation of capital and aggregation of labor bring men into 
contact with men. Separation into classes ensues ; competition 
within the elass stirs the blood; feverish excitement takes 
possession of all the faculties; rivalry provokes to jealousy. 
Under division of labor the field is narrowed to each laborer, 
and yet he finds competitors more and more numerous. One 
class seems to be reaping most of the benefit of another’s toil, 
and the separation of classes grows wider. A state of things 
not possible to agriculture obtains in the manufacturing and the 
commercial world. Progress and poverty have association in 
fact as well as in word. The inevitable massing of workmen 
furnishes opportunity for combinations ; common interests, 
common unrest, and common envies make these combinations 
effective. During some industrial crisis social order is disturbed 
and vigilance relaxed. Criminal acts follow. In many cases 
necessity presses virtue to the wall, and temporary crime grows 
into permanence. 
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Is this all theory? A study of manufacturing States in com- 
parison with agricultural States will prove the theory founded 
in fact. For purposes of comparison I have taken the popula- 
tion above ten years of age of certain States, so as to exclude 
all who can be considered free from criminal acts. Taking first 
a group of mining States, we find that the criminals committed 
to prison were in these proportions: Nevada, 1 to 254; Cali- 
fornia, 1 to 268; Colorado, 1 to 416. A similar group of manu- 
facturing States shows Massachusetts with 1 to 395; Rhode 
Island, 1 to 689; and Connecticut, 1 to 692. Another group, of 
partly agricultural and partly mining States, shows in Pennsy]- 
vania, 1 to 665; in Illinois, 1 to 687. A group of agricultural 
States shows Nebraska, 1 to 844; Minnesota, 1 to 1320; and 
Iowa, 1 to 1457. The commercial centers of the country become 
the rendezvous for turbulent spirits, who find fair field for their 
activities in communities whose absorption in business precludes 
attention to social and civil duties. President Seelye, in a recent 
address, says, “ There are probably one hundred thousand men 
in the United States to-day whose animosity against all existing 
social institutions is hardly less than boundless.” The larger 
part of these is found within not more than five cities. They 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by disturbances in 
social order. But in these same cities the leading business men, 
who have everything to lose and nothing to gain by riot, plead 
pressure of business as an exeuse for neglect of civil duties. 
Just in proportion as occupations require constant and unbroken 
attention, does this surrender of the polls to the indifferent, or 
the selfishly interested, or openly vicious classes, proceed to its 
fatal termination. By way of episode, might not a compulsory 
voting system prove valuable to the republic ? 

In continuation of the effects of occupation upon crime, it 
will serve a good purpose to note its effect upon woman, for her 
influence is predominant in social life. In the erowded factory 
villages, in the overcrowded boarding-houses with no home- 
feeling to soothe the girl wearied by long hours of poorly-paid 
toil, under the nervous excitements that constant indoor life 
increases, and with little brightness in the future prospect, will 
not temptation have an almost certain victory? A few figures 
tell the sad story. That the discrepancies that naturally result 
from differing criminal codes may be made as far as possible to 
disappear, I have combined prison and reformatory statistics so 
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as to include all who are under restraint on account of major 
and minor crimes, with the following results for the States 
named, for the year 1880: For the United States, 8.6 per cent. 
were females ; for the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 23.2 ; for 
Massachusetts, 28; for Texas, 2.4; for Rhode Island, 14.8; for 
Minnesota, 4.4; for Connecticut, 22; for Wisconsin, 16.4; for 
Iowa, 8.4. These figures, taken at random, show excess of crime 
among women in the commercial and manufacturing centers. 
The excitements engendered in the money-making industries, 
which all require more or less of associated effort, are followed 
by greater or less mental disturbances, and it is quite the fash- 
ion to excuse all crime under the plea of insanity. The sociolo- 
gist is confronted with the fact that insanity and crime move on 
pari passu, whatever may be his convictions as to the relations 
of cause and effect. The ratios are shown by the following 


figures : 
Year. No, Insane. No. Imprisoned. 
BOBO... 1 out of 1486 1 out of 3442 
Di asa nt eeadceaee ” 1308 1 - 1647 
1870... sill ”" 10380 , 1 ae 1172 
1880 1 - 554 1 ™ 860 


The possibility of vital connection between insanity and crime 
has doubtless awakened sympathy for criminals, not always 
wisely expressed. Until the humanitarian tendency of the pres- 
ent age shall have had time to work away from mere sentiment- 
alism into practical methods of true reform, we must expect 
increase of crime as a result of sympathy for criminals. 

The division of labor, applied in the professions as well as in 
mechanical industries, has brought forward a class of shrewd 
and successful “ criminal lawyers,” so called; and the probability 
of being able to secure their services in defense may form an 
important factor in determining the commission of crime. Divis- 
ion of labor in journalism, which assigns the making of headlines 
to one who can awaken the most attention, leads the reader to 
enter upon the perusal of the most horrible crimes with the feel- 
ing that after all it is a trivial matter. Thus made familiar with 
a sort of sugar-coated vice, the less serupulous find the path to 
notoriety through crime. 

In all manufacturing industries the opportunities for idleness 
on the part of unskilled labor are rapidly increasing. Facilities 
for moving from place to place are daily enlarged; the tramp 
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question assumes greater proportions, and furnishes a partial 
solution to the problem of increased crime. The habit of carry- 
ing concealed weapons has doubtless grown out of distrust of 
those whom we meet in crowded communities. King John, in 
addressing his chamberlain, utters a truth good for all time: 


“How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.” 


Haste, which characterizes this intensely commercial age, 
shows itself in compromising with crime for the return of stolen 
property. The thief now caleulates how large a share of the 
plunder that he has taken he ean secure as a reward for its re- 
turn; and the “law’s delays” stimulate the sufferer’s desire for 
compromise as the cheaper method of securing his wealth, which 
means more to him than the good of society. 

Most if not all the causes of increase of crime are allied to 
the generic causes — increased density of population, with de- 
creased individual responsibility and increased irritations grow- 
ing out of, and inseparable from, the complexity of manufacturing 
and commercial activities. 

Since the writing of this paper the statistics for 1884 have 
come to hand, and show 3377 murders, with only 103 legal 
executions and 210 lynchings. 

J. L. Pickarb. 








SUPERSTITION IN ENGLISH LIFE. 





IN reviewing the progress of a nation, we are at once con- 
fronted with a complex series of questions respecting the sepa- 
rate influences that have united to mold those characteristies 
that stamp its individuality when compared with other countries. 
Each of these, if diseussed with that impartial spirit of inquiry 
so necessary for eliciting truth in all matters of research, will 
supply the links in the chain of causes that have made the nation 
what it is. The subject is important, because by a process of 
analysis it traces the growth and development, and sometimes 
the decline, of those controlling principles that have been favor- 
able, or otherwise, to the interests of certain features in the 
moral life of a people. Such a method of procedure has an 
intrinsic value, because it discriminates and accounts for those 
phases of character and motives of conduct that are ever dis- 
tinguishing one country from another in the course of its 
history. In separating, then, the various elements that com- 
pose a nation’s life, we must strive as far as possible to estimate 
each at its proper worth, although prejudice is sometimes apt 
to warp our judgment. Thus persons, whether regarded indi- 
vidually or collectively, hesitate before giving prominence to 
faults in their character; and hence it has been generally 
acknowledged that civilized countries have underestimated the 
prevalence of contemporary short-comings in their national life. 
This is, perhaps, specially true with regard to superstition, 
which, in spite of the enormous power it has exerted over most 
countries in bygone times, has rarely in its successive stages 
met at the time with due recognition. But this may be partly 
explained by the circumstance that the very same doctrine 
that has been condemned by a nation as superstition at one 
period of its intellectual development, was accepted in the very 
reverse light during the age in which it flourished. What better 
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illustration can be adduced that this is the case, than the great 
witchcraft movement, which in England reached its climax 
during the Commonwealth? That such a system should at any 
time have succeeded in not only foreing its monstrous imposi- 
tions upon sensible men, but in exercising a species of terrorism 
upon susceptible and timid minds, is a dark stain in the pages of 
English history. No apologists, however forcible their defense, 
will ever be able to wipe away this blot; for, whilst bearing 
testimony to the prodigious degree to which superstition had 
reached, it proves how, when once the moral balance of a 
nation is out of gear, it may, by taking distorted views of 
things, condescend to acts of cruelty, as actually happened in 
the terrible persecutions with which the supposed practicers of 
witchcraft were punished. The decline and ultimate decay 
of this movement, therefore, marked an eventful epoch in the 
history of England, because, with the exposure of its absurd 
pretensions, a reaction followed, accompanied by an outburst of 
incredulity that gave a blow to superstition from which it has 
never recovered. The time had at last arrived when the re- 
ligious terrorism that witcheraft had produced exhausted the 
limits of intellectual patience, and produced a spirit of disgust, 
which turned into ridicule and contempt a system that had, as 
Mr. Lecky remarks in his “ History of Rationalism in Europe” 
(Vol. I., p. 126), been regarded as “a phase of the miraculous 
and the work of the devil.” <A still more remarkable instance 
of this revulsion of public feeling may be found in the writings 
of one of the most eminent men of his time, Sir Thomas Browne. 
In or about 1633, when the throne, says Mr. Buckle (“ History 
of Civilization in England,” Vol. I., p. 365), “was still oceupied 
by a superstitious prince, and when men were incessantly per- 
secuted for their religious opinions,” this author wrote his 
“Religio Medici,” a work in which he made no attempt to deny 
the popular errors of the day; nay, instead of using his mas- 
terly ability to disprove such follies, he openly announced his 
belief in the philosopher’s stone and in palmistry, and affirmed 
the reality of witches, saying that those who “ deny their exist- 
ence are not merely infidels, but atheists.” But twelve years 
later, when he wrote his celebrated work, “ Inquiries into Com- 
mon and Vulgar Errors,” it is evident that he was influenced by 
the pressure of the age; “for this production, it must be re- 
membered,” adds Mr. Buckle, “is remarkable as being the first 
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systematic onslaught ever made in England upon those super- 
stitious fancies which were then prevalent respecting the exter- 
nal world.” It is unnecessary to go into further details on this 
point, for enough has been said to show what a powerful factor 
in the regulation of human affairs is superstition, and more 
especially when it happens to impregnate the religious beliefs of 
the time. 

Admitting, therefore, that superstition must be acknowledged 
as one of the constituent parts that enter into the composition 
of a nation’s character, it is a subject for inquiry as to the 
sources from which the folk-lore of a people is derived, and how 
far in the course of years it may have been either encouraged or 
not by those operative principles which find a more congenial 
soil in some countries than in others. Confining the subject, 
then, to England, it may fairly be asked, firstly, how came those 
rich stores of romances and legends, coupled as they have been 
from time immemorial with a most varied assortment of super- 
stitious beliefs and usages, into its midst; and, secondly, how far 
have these exercised an influence at the respective periods in 
which they have flourished ? 

In answer to the first of these propositions, there can be no 
doubt that, in the case of the English people, the superstitious 
element must be partly traced to their heterogeneous composi- 
tion. Thus, to quote Mr. Elton’s words in his “ Origins of 
English History ” (1882, p. 2), “The English nation is com- 
pounded of the blood of many different races; and we might 
elaim a personal interest not only in the Gelie and Belgie tribes 
who struggled with the Roman legions, but even in the first 
cave-men, who sought their prey by the slowly receding ice 
fields, and the many forgotten peoples whose memory is barely 
preserved in the names of mountains and rivers.” Hence, it does 
not require any great amount of ingenuity to ascertain the ante- 
cedent history of many of those superstitions, survivals of which 
linger on in most English villages. It is true that in their 
present forms they are often very much changed, and indeed in 
certain cases they have almost lost their identity; but yet they 
generally possess some feature or other which, in an unmistak- 
able manner, betrays their original source. These indications 
would probably oftentimes escape detection by the general ob- 
server, but not so with the careful student of folk-lore, who, by 
applying the comparative method, easily finds out when pursuing 
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his inquiries what characteristics any particular superstition has 
in common with a similar one found in another country ; though 
occasionally these are microscopically small. As an illustration, 
pin-wells may be noticed, which prevail so extensively in Wales 
and Scotland. Such localities are specially visited by country 
girls, who, after making their customary offerings, practice 
sundry divinations for the purpose of gaining an insight into 
the secrets of futurity. Not uncommonly in the neighborhood 
of these “ wishing-wells” there is a rag-bush on which bits of 
linen or worsted are tied as a gift to the presiding spirit of the 
well. At first sight, such a practice as that of presenting an offer- 
ing to a wayside well may seem fanciful and meaningless ; but a 
little inquiry shows that what the village maiden does from purely 
superstitious motives is, in reality, a modification of an ancient 
ceremony that partook of the nature of a religious rite. Thus 
we read of money glittering in the clear pool of Clitumnus, and 
Gregory of Tours has bequeathed us a picture of the simple- 
minded villagers feasting by a Gaulish lake, and throwing to the 
water-gods “ scraps of cloth and linen and locks of wool, together 
with little cakes of wax and figures of loaves and cheeses.” * 
Again, Grimm, in his “ Teutonic Mythology,” following the 
same line of research, has collected and grouped together a vast 
assemblage of superstitions, and through his labors we are en- 
abled to trace many of those survivals of primitive belief that 
exist to this day, as witnesses of the evolution of culture from 
those low forms of thought and conception that are predominant 
in rude and uncivilized communities. Indeed, it may be truly 
argued that just as flint knives or stone monuments point to a 
time “ when Europeans resembled races where such things are 
still part of actual life, so do the traces in our organism of 
fetichism and totemism connect our past with people where 
such forms of thought are still predominant.”t What stronger 
or more convincing proof of the conimunity of origin of certain 
beliefs preserved in England ean be urged than the observances 
connected with the popular festivals of the calendar? Thus 
Christmas is undoubtedly no other than the old Yule festival. 
The Yule-log not so many years ago crackled merrily on 
most hearths, testifying to the rites of fire-worship formerly 
celebrated at this season. Similarly, the bonfires that once 
*See Elton’s “ Origins of English History,” p. 285. 
tJ. A. Farrer, ‘“‘ Primitive Manners and Customs,” 1879, p. 314. 
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blazed on the hill-tops on Midsummer Eve also had their sym- 
bolic appropriateness ; for the summer solstice was originally the 
great season of fire-festivals throughout Europe, when, amongst 
other rites, blazing fire-wheels were rolled down from the hills 
into the valleys as a sign of the sun’s descending course.* It is 
evident, therefore, that both Christmas and Midsummer have 
not merely had solar rites transferred to them, but are them- 
selves of solar origin. It must not be forgotten, also, that, with 
reference to Easter, we keep this festival at the time when our 
pagan forefathers were in the habit of sacrificing to the Goddess 
Eostre ; and it has been suggested by Mr. Farrer that even our 
English hot cross-buns may be the descendants of cakes once 
eaten in her honor, on which the mark of Christianity has 
taken the place of some heathen sign. Indeed, it has long been 
admitted that a great proportion of the superstitious usages 
that for centuries were observed throughout England, and many 
of which still linger on in remote districts, have an origin 
far older than Christianity itself. Introduced into the country 
from various sources and by different races, these pagan cus- 
toms were often skillfully ingrafted into our Christian ceremo- 
nies, under which metamorphosis they have ever since survived. 
Such a system answered a twofold purpose; for, in consoli- 
dating a country like England, it was necessary as far as possible 
to blend the heterogeneous elements into one harmonious whole. 
In giving a Christian color, also, to heathen practices, any ill- 
feeling that might otherwise have arisen was thereby avoided ; 
and so by means of this compromise Christianity in England 
gained not only additional followers, but an amount of sympa- 
thetic support of which it stood in need. 

I might, without much difficulty, bring forward innumerable 
illustrations, if it were necessary, in confirmation of this fact, 
for they lie thickly seattered through English history. In truth, 
there is hardly an English village of any size that cannot boast 
of some item of superstition, or traditionary lore, which can be 
explained on this principle. Thus, according to a Suffolk belief, 
the elder is a mystic tree, and therefore must never be burned, 
as misfortune will inevitably overtake the person that is guilty 
of this sacrilegious act. Few of the peasantry can assign the 
true reason of this superstitious reverence with which the tree 
is invested, but it doubtless originated from its association with 
*See Tylor’s ‘“‘ Primitive Culture,” 1873, IL, p. 298. 
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Huldah, the Good Mother of Northern Mythology, whose off- 
spring are the Elves. When we remember, too, that as recently 
as the fifteenth century rites were performed in her honor in 
the Venusberg, near Eisenach, it is not surprising that the tree 
bound up with her history should have been honored with such 
an extensive folk-lore. Again, to take one of the most popular 
superstitions, why does the English peasant nowadays regard 
with as much mistrust the sight of the raven, as when Shakspere 
made Lady Macbeth, in the fullness of her murderous impulse, 
exclaim, 
“The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements”? 


We know, too, what powerful use Edgar Allan Poe has made of 
this * grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,” 
in his poem of * The Raven.” This aversion is certainly attribu- 
table to the traditionary character of the bird, which has been 
transmitted from our distant ancestors, a superstition that has 
prevailed over the greatest part of Europe. Again, in addition 
to the heterogeneous composition of the English people as 
affording one of the explanations of the complex nature of their 
superstitions, may be mentioned the influences of physical causes. 
Thus, as Mr. Buckle has pointed out, “* whatever inspires feelings 
of terror, or of great wonder, and whatever excites in the mind 
an idea of the vague and uncontrollable, has a special tendency 
to inflame the imagination.” By way of illustration, it may be 
noted that, of physical events, earthquakes are the most striking, 
and hence their effect has been to encourage superstition. On 
the same principle, the scenery of a country has a similar 
tendency; the grandeur of the mountain, in contrast with a flat 
or undulating stretch of land, inspiring feelings of awe produc- 
tive of superstitious fear. This, it has often been urged, is 
especially true in respect of Scotland and many parts of Ireland; 
and therefore accounts in a great measure for the rapid advance- 
ment of superstition amongst their inhabitants. Thus, as 
Burton remarks in his “Criminal Trials in Scotland” (I., pp. 
240-243), “ Superstitions, like funguses and vermin, are exist- 
ences peculiar to the spot where they appear, and are governed 
by its physical accidents. . . . And thus it is that the indi- 
cations of witchcraft in Scotland are as different from those of 
the superstition which in England receives the same name, as 
VOL. CXL.—NO. 342. 32 
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the Grampian Mountain from Shooter’s Hill or Kennington 
Common.” Hence, too, the superstitions of the Cornish people, 
a country which until a recent period maintained a somewhat 
singular isolation. “ England,” says Mr. Hunt in his “ Popular 
Romances of the West of England,” “ with many persons ap- 
peared to terminate on the shores of the river Tamar, and the 
wreckers of the coasts, and the miners of the hills, were equally 
regarded as indicating the semi-civilization of this country.” 
This seclusion of the Cornish people, added to the wild features 
of many parts of their sea-girt coasts, explains the preservation 
of their primitive character, coupled with that legendary lore 
and superstition which still has such a firm hold amongst these 
simple-minded folk. Another important source of superstition 
is ignorance, whereby men unacquainted with natural causes 
assign to supernatural agencies what may be explained by 
physical laws. How largely this was the case in England, in 
bygone centuries, may be gathered from the literature of the 
period, in which frequent allusion is made to the vulgar errors 
of our forefathers. Although, happily, under the influence of 
education, many of the dark superstitions of the past have sue- 
eumbed to the enlightening power of knowledge, yet they are 
still largely represented amongst the agricultural population 
of England. Thus, searcely a week passes without some case 
being brought before a provincial magistrate, in which the 
complainant seeks requital for supposed injuries sustained 
through his having been “ overlooked by the baneful influence 
of the evil-eye.”. Formerly, many a harmless individual was 
either subjected to ill-treatment or underwent punishment 
for exercising this imaginary power. Fortune-telling is exten- 
sively practiced by the English peasantry, and various kinds of 
divination; one of the most popular being that known as the 
“Bible and the key.” Mr. Buckle has shown that the super- 
stition of a nation must always bear an exact proportion to the 
extent of its physical knowledge, and adds that, “if we com- 
pare the different classes of society, we shall find that they are 
superstitious in proportion as the phenomena with which they 
are brought in contact have or have not been explained by 
natural laws. The credulity of sailors is notorious, and every 
literature contains evidence of the multiplicity of their super- 
stitions, and of the tenacity with which they cling to them.” That 
this is so, is shown by daily observation; for, in those districts 
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where railways and school-boards have been introduced, super- 
stition has perceptibly declined. I have quoted some of the 
principal sources of superstition as existing in England, and if 
space permitted, I might have enlarged on this branch of the 
subject. At any rate, I have given a general survey of the 
causes that have produced this element in the national character ; 
and it remains to consider how far superstition has exercised an 


yo in the nation’s life. 

Referring, then, to English history, it must be acknowledged, 
by any impartial observer, that superstition, in one form or 
another, has not only prevailed very largely in all sections of soci- 
ety, but has frequently made its influence felt in political events. 
Thus, the signs that foreshadow the death or fall of kings are 
graphically described by Shakspere in “King Richard I1.,” 
and terrestrial portents, it may be remembered, accompanied 
the birth of Owen Glendower and Richard III. Indeed, speak- 
ing of Shakspere, Mr. Goadby rightly remarks that in his day 
the current superstitions were a common possession, and he 
could no more have escaped from their influence than from the 
atmosphere he breathed. A world of supernaturalism affected 
alike the pulpit and the stage, the students of science, and the 
gossips of the village green. Queen Elizabeth was a firm be- 
liever in astrology, and even the date of her coronation was fixed 
by Dr. Dee, the celebrated astrologer, as the result of a stellar 
consultation, made at the request of Dudley. In short, super- 
stition entered so thoroughly into the daily life of this period, 
that it would seem as if our forefathers were ready to invest the 
smallest event, out of the ordinary course of common experience, 
with the supernatural. Can we wonder that the most exorbi- 
tant cases of superstition were of constant occurrence amongst 
the middle and lower orders, when they heard of the sovereign’s 
consulting a soothsayer for her trivial ailments, and the nobility 
of the land lending their codperation and giving their sanction 
to the most preposterous forms of mysticism? Nor was this all; 
for the representatives of science, to whom the people naturally 
looked for guidance, were not exempt from the popular fallacies 
of their time. Thus we find no less a person than Lord Bacon, in 
his “ Natural History,” a book that was looked up to with the 
utmost faith by reason of his high reputation, laying it down as 
credible that precious stones “may work by consent upon the 
spirits of men to comfort and exhilarate them. Those that are 
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best for that effect are the diamond, the emerald, the hyacinth, 
and the yellow topaz.” And then, again, the clergy, whose 
teaching was valued and respected on account of their sacred 
‘alling, were equally untrustworthy expounders of the supersti- 
tions of the time. Bishop Jewell, for instance, when preaching 
before Queen Elizabeth, made some pointed observations on the 
soreery and witchcraft notions that had begun to gain such a 
wide field of popularity. “ Your Grace’s subjects,” he said, 
“pine away, even unto the death; their color fadeth, their flesh 
rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft. I 
pray God they never practice further than upon the subject.” 
It would seem, therefore, that the influence that superstition had 
gained on all classes in the sixteenth century, and, as I could 
also show, in the seventeenth, was almost unlimited; and this 
explains the rapid development of the great witcheraft movement 
in England, the extravagant and monstrous pretensions of which 
I have already spoken. —_ 
But, during the present century, the rapid advancement of 
physical science has been powerfully instrumental in dissipating 
many of those superstitions that, in the preceding centuries, 
had gained such a firm hold on popuiar eredulity. Thus it 
exposed the fallacy of attributing to the interference of an angry 
God the calamities with which the world is occasionally visited, 
instead of explaining them on natural causes. Hence, happily, 
events that in years gone by were placed in the category of 
supernatural inflictions, are now known to be the inevitable 
result of certain well-known laws. At the same time, it was 
neither unreasonable nor contrary to what one might have 
expected, that, when science, some years ago, made a resolute 
onset against the long-established and deeply rooted convictions 
of the English people, it should be violently assailed as promul- 
gating views and starting theories entirely at variance with what 
were regarded as so many familiar truths, the accuracy of which 
had never been seriously doubted. Consequently, on the one 
hand, science had to combat with the spirit of the age, which 
was satisfied to give a tacit, unquestioning assent to the tradi- 
tionary belief that had been handed down from father to son 
with an almost sacred reverence. Indeed, it was often argued, 
on a foolish and illogical principle, that the solutions of 
abstruse questions that had been decided by the leading intellects 
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of former generations should be upheld and respected, especially 
as it was urged that they not uufrequently dealt with matters 
concerning which human knowledge must always be limited. 
It was, therefore, no easy task to weaken men’s faith in many 
of those popular theories that had received the sanction of 
public opinion, and on this account retained, as it were, an 
authoritative influence over an acquiescing people. But the 
steady progress of the development of physical science was not 
in any way disheartened or checked by the opposition it had to 
encounter in its struggle to expose the errors of superstition —a 
difficulty, indeed, from which it is not wholly free, even at the 
present day. A survival, for example, of an old piece of 
weather-wisdom, which is reeeived with implicit faith by the 
educated portion of the community, is the familiar theory that 
the weather changes with the moon’s quarterings. Although 
meteorologists have long ago repudiated this maxim as contrary 
to natural laws, yet, as an article of astrological belief, it retains 
its influence amongst all classes of society. “That educated 
people,” remarks Mr. Tylor (“ Primitive Culture,” 1873, I., 130), 
“to whom exact weather records are accessible, should still find 
satisfaction in the fanciful lunar rule, is an interesting case of 
intellectual survival.” An instance of this kind is instructive, 
because it demonstrates, in a forcible manner, how tenaciously 
men cling to the influence of superstitious precepts, even when 
the ignorance that gave birth to them is superseded by a cor- 
responding growth of knowledge. Granted, then, the difficulty 
of effacing existing survivals of superstitious belief, it is no 
matter of surprise that, two or three centuries ago, when educa- 
tion was at alow ebb, public feeling was ready to grasp any 
notion, however fanciful. As in the case of the witchcraft 
movement, an amount of faith was required of those who 
accepted its articles of belief, which is certainly not asked of the 
members of any religious community. Doubtless, therefore, as 
years roll on, and knowledge continues to increase, the ten- 
dency will be to abandon and despise superstition as a relic of 
an antiquated and less enlightened period. Moreover, as science 
in its progress throws, from time to time, new insight into the 
laws that regulate the universe, the feeling for the supernatural 
that formerly enthralled men’s minds with a despotic fear will 
give place to the ight of truth. Such a result must have an en- 
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nobling effect on a nation’s character; because, as the intellect 
becomes gradually more disentangled from the trammels of 
superstition, it will view with a calm and fearless gaze the 
phenomena of the world around, which were oftentimes regarded 
as so many stupendous mysteries, not unfrequently supposed 
to be antagonistic to and at variance with the well-being of 
humanity. 


T. F. Tuisevron Dyer. 














COMMENTS. 


Mr. Epitor: While the article on ‘‘ Future Retribution,” in the March 
number of the REVIEW, is able and masterly, Archdeacon Farrar does not 
pretend to criticise the argument of Dr. Shedd’s thesis, ‘‘ The Certainty of 
Endless Punishment,” in the issue of the preceding month. A word or two, 
therefore, in reply to Dr. Shedd may not seem inappropriate. At the outset 
he lays much stress upon the question, ‘*‘ What do law and justice do when 
they punish?” declaring that everything depends upon the correct solution 
of this. His answer is both unique and startling: ‘‘ Punishment, therefore,” 
he says, ‘‘is wholly retrospective in its primary aim. It looks back at what 
has been done in the past. Its first and great object is requital. A man is 
hung for murder, principally and before all other reasons because he has vol- 
untarily transgressed the law forbidding murder. He is not hung from a 
prospective aim, such as his own moral improvement, or for the purpose of 
deterring others from committing murder.” And again, ‘“‘ Neither is it true 
that the first and principal aim of punishment is the protection of society and 
the publie good. This, like the personal benefit in the preceding case, is only 
secondary and incidental.” Under ordinary circumstances, an utterance so 
jurisprudentially unsound, and so ethically untenable, might pass for mere 
chicane, but the evident sincerity of the writer, and his assumption of learn- 
ing upon the subject, lend at least a temporary significance. ‘‘ Preventive 
justice,” says Blackstone, ‘‘is, upon every principle of reason, of humanity, 
and of sound policy, preferable in all respects to punishing justice.” (Commen- 
taries, B, iv. *251.) Kent does not consider it a verata questio when he 
speaks of ‘‘the proper object of punishment, the protection of society by the 
prevention of crime.” (Commentaries, vol. ii. *13.) Mr. Austin more elab- 
orately enunciates the same doctrine, saying, ‘‘ It is certainly true that when 
the injury is treated as a crime, the end of the sanction [that is, the justifiea- 
tion of human punishment] is the prevention of future wrongs. The sane- 
tion is peena or punishment, strictly so called; that is to say, an evil inflicted 
on a given offender by way of example or warning, to use the word commonly 
used by Latin writers, and more especially by Tacitus — documentum, If the 
evil did not answer this purpose, it would be inflicted to no end.” (Austin’s 
Jurisprudence, § 722.) Nor can Sir James Stephen be quoted in support of 
any such theory as the one under consideration, for he argues for hatred and 
desire for deliberate revenge — motives that could hardly be applauded by a 
divine; and, instead of entirely subordinating preventive objects, advocates 
their concurrence, in these words: ‘‘ The expression and gratification of these 
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feelings is, however, only one of the objects for which legal punishments are 
inflicted. Another object is the direct prevention of crime, either by fear or 
by disabling or even destroying the offender, and this, which is I think com- 
monly put forward as the only proper object of legal punishments, is beyond 
all question distinct from the one just mentioned, and of coérdinate impor- 
tance with it.” (History of the Criminal Law of England, vol. ii., pp. 82-3.) 
But quite apart from the @ posteriori consideration of legal punishment, Dr. 
Shedd informs us that, regarded a priori, the theory of expediency fails at 
every point, and as a conspicuous instance of failure we are asked to imagine 
the case of but a single person in the universe, whose transgressions against 
the “law of God” could not be punished by the laws of man. Cessanti ratione, 
cessat et ipsa lex is a propedeutie maxim, which the learned doctor applies 
elsewhere in his article, where it is quite irrelevant. It were well to apply 
it here. Of course no human laws could govern the acts of such an individ 
ual, for the obvious reason that human law is conversant only about men in 
social conditions; and it would be impossible for one so cireumstanced to 
commit crimes against society — mala prohibita. His offenses would be mala 
in se, for which he would only be answerable to a tribunal the laws of which 
differ as well in kind as in degree. Finally, such a case is ** beyond common 
manners, common sense, and common comprehension.” To analyze this 
article carefully would be both tedious and unprofitable. The examples of 
the argument offered are typical. Statements much to be doubted are made 
with unqualified assurance; while nearly every page shows some non-sequitur 
taken as the premise of a conclusion that is itself a paralogism. 
C. Davis ENGLISH. 


Mr. Epiror: Mr. Powderly’s article on the ‘‘ Army of the Diseontented” 
is as sad as it is true, and “ pity ’tis, ’tis true”; but it disappoints one by 
the single remedy it suggests for the double-millioned evil it depicts. He 
proves that there are probably two millions of American workmen enduring 
all the wrongs of involuntary idleness. This means that our American army 
of the discontented is already so large that, if each member of it in passing a 
given point—let us say Trinity Church— were to spend just one minute in 
stating his or her personal grievance, and if the ragged army should thus 
march in single file night and day, never once halting, three years and nearly 
ten months would pass into eternity before the melancholy stories would 
come toanend! And thisin 1885! But the reduction of the hours of labor 
would not remedy this evil, although in itself it would be a beneficent reform 
— beneficent, because, with nations as with individuals, it is criminal to sacri- 
fice the man to the money-maker. I take it that man was put on this planet 
for a loftier destiny than to grind in the mills of our manufacturing Philistines 
all day long, and far into the night; and that the nation whose laborers are 
mere ‘‘ hands,” however much it may have to show of wealth accumulated, is 
a nation rather to be pitied than envied. That country is the happiest in 
which wealth, intelligence, and leisure are most widely and most equitably 
diffused. Two millions of workers out of work! Surely it is a vital problem. 
For not only are these men non-producers and non-consumers, but the entire 
eost of their subsistence — every dollar that is spent for their food and clothing 
—is a direct and needless tax on the common wealth of the active producers. 
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Permit me to catalogue a few only of the remedies that some of us believe 
must be applied for an evil so great and growing and threatening. Before 
the army of the discontented can be disbanded, there must be: 1. Land lim- 
itation. This means that no man shall hold a single acre of arable land on 
which he does not live, and which he does not cultivate; that non-cultivation 
shall invalidate land titles, or give the state the right to force the non-tilling 
owner to sell it. 2. Prohibition of ground leases in cities. This means that 
owners must build on their city lots, or else pay taxes equivalent to the value 
of improved adjacent lots, or else sell their land to those who are willing to 
build up the city. 3%. Prohibition of the ownership of more than two lots by 
any citizen within a city’s limits. This means that a house and a store any 
man may own, if he can buy or build; but that we shall not all live for the 
chief end of supporting our landlords. 4. Abolition of all laws for the col- 
lection of debts, so that trade may be protected from panies and the wide- 
spread bankruptcies whose total final cost comes on the whole industrious 
community. When trust is dead, business will be founded on the solid rock 
of solvency, and not tillthen. 5. Total prohibition of foreign manufacturing 
eompetition in our markets. We should hold our American markets sacred 
for our American citizen only. ‘ Protection” is a coward’s compromise. 6. 
A national or state ownership of all the mineral wealth of the country not yet 
appropriated. We can spend our mineral riches quite as well as the bonanza 
kings. 7. National ownership of the telegraphs and railroads. 8. Cumnu- 
lative income taxation. 9. Abolition of the monopolies in banking, in trans- 
portation, in patents, and in copyrights, whereby the state shall secure, for 
the benefit of all the people, the great profits of fire and life insurance, of the 
cireulation of representative money, and of the railroad traffic; and refuse 
so to lend the power of the commonwealth that inventions which they protect 
shall be transformed into instruments for increasing their burdens. These 
are only a few of the remedies that the thinking men in the Army of Diseon- 
tent are preparing to present for political discussion. We do not mean 
robbery of the rich, or the confiscation of their wealth, but we do mean to 
endure no longer the oppression legalized by classes, or the constant re- 
duction of our remuneration. We don’t mean revolution, but we do mean 
business. JAMES BERWICK. 


Mr. Epitor: Upon the two articles in the Review for January, 1884,— 
one, by Governor Murray, against Mormonism; the other, by John Taylor, 
President of the so-called Mormon Church, in favor of it,— permit an old 
resident of Utah to comment briefly. It will oceur to every thoughtful per- 
son, at all familiar with the situation, who reads these articles, that plenty 
of attack as weak as Murray’s, and plenty of defense as able as Taylor’s, will 
go far toward making Mormonism the dog that will wag the tail for the 
entire inter-mountain region in the near future. Taylor shows quite con- 
elusively the unconstitutionality of the Edmunds law, and points out an 
infamous instance of maladministration of it by the Commission, which 
was accomplished by interpolating into the oath required of voters before 
registering, the words, ‘‘in the marriage relation.” This they did to enable 
open evil-livers — non-Mormon — to register and vote. Murray labors through 
an hypothetical indictment of the Mormons, of great length, and winds up by 
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proposing “a commission to govern Utah”; and, scenting war in the dis- 
tance, concludes by saying, ‘‘ If that should prove insufficient, the exigencies 
of the future will demand more effectual measures.” Just why the most 
prosperous and best governed of the Territories should be governed by a 
commission, is something that the incoming Administration and coérdinate 
branches of our great Government will honestly investigate before moving 
in that direction. When I say best governed, I mean that Territory where 
we find the greatest safety for life and property, with minimum taxation, 
together with harmony and contentment among the populace. You naturally 
ask, If this be true, why all this noise about Utah and the Mormons? Not- 
withstanding Murray’s drag-net indictment, it will be found upon trial that 
polygamy is the only “ nigger in the Utah fence.” To save time and expense, 
I would suggest that that other ‘“‘nigger in the Yankee wood-pile,” easy 
divoree, be caught on the same hunt and whitewashed at the same time. 
Since the unchastity that made divorces easy made Mormon polygamy pos- 
sible and New England polygamy fashionable, I think it would be well for 
the Government to apply a universal remedy for both manifestations of a 
common evil from a common source. To this end, I would add to the clause 
on the subject of religion in the Constitution, ‘‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” the words, ‘‘ but Congress shall prevent the practice of crime in the 
name of religion.” Upon such an amendment, a universal law that would 
uproot polygamy could be constitutionally enacted and enforced. To rout 
New England’s legal polygamy, I would interpolate the three words, ‘‘ mar- 
riage and divorcee,” into the fourth division of Section 8 of Article I. of the 
Constitution, so that it would read, ‘‘ Congress shall have power to establish 
a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies, marriage, and divorcee throughout the United States”; and then, by 
a national law, I would make divorces difficult. BALLARD 8S, Dunn. 


Mr. Epiror: Judge Pitman, in his recent article on ‘‘ Woman as a Politi- 
eal Factor,” holds, as monarchists of all ages have, that the suffrage is not a 
‘*natural right” of any being. This depends entirely upon the interpretation 
of the word ‘‘natural.” On the supposition that a man is born to certain respon- 
sibilities, we judge also that he is born to certain rights. Every man is born 
with the burden laid upon him, according to all orthodoxy, to prolong his life 
as long as possible; to uphold the government under which he lives; to 
maintain justice and order, so far as he can; and to live up to the highest 
standards of which he is cognizant. The natural rights that our great 
fathers of independence defined were those which every man possesses — the 
rights to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But liberty of the 
highest kind — in fact, of the only genuine kind — can be secured only under 
a good government. Every man, then, has the right to maintain, so far as 
the efforts of one man can avail, a good government to protect his liberty. 
He was born with the burden upon him to bear arms, when he should grow 
up, in defense of his government, if called upon; to shed his life’s blood, 1f 
need be, to maintain it; to pay taxes upon his property to support it; to 
yield up all personal privileges, in an emergency, for the great universal 
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privilege of a good national government. Why, then, was he not born with 
the right to a voice in the selection of the rulers who constitute this govern- 
ment? If birth under any rule entails such heavy responsibilities, why is 
it not true that privileges of equal moment are a part of a man’s birthright ? 
It seems not only reasonable, but necessary, that the responsibility of the 
defense and upholding of government should be correlated with the privilege 
of partially making the government which one’s life may go to defend and 
uphold. KaTE Upson CLARK. 


Mr. EpiTor: Justice Hargis, in the interesting discussion of the law’s 
delay, contributed to the April number of the REVIEW, is undoubtedly right 
in attributing that delay very largely to hasty and defective legislation. But 
the question still remains, Who is really to blame for such legislation? 
Lawyers and judges have long been accustomed to say, when statutes prove 
to be bad or erroneous, ‘‘We must take the law as we find it. We do not 
make it; we only execute it. The courts are one thing; legislatures are 
another.” Let us see about that. Congress is crammed with lawyers, and 
every legislature in the country contains a large proportion of lawyers, if 
indeed they are not actually in a majority. And in every one of these legis- 
lative bodies the lawyers take a leading part. It is their business (if any- 
body’s) to know what laws are practicable, and how they should be framed. 
A farmer, mechanic, merchant, clergyman, or teacher in a legislature may 
have a good idea, or understand and represent the wishes of the people, and 
may present them with force and clearness in debate; but when those wishes 
are to be embodied and uttered in the form of a statute, it is preéminently 
the business of the lawyers holding seats in that legislature to see to it that 
the statute is properly constructed, both as to its immediate purpose and as 
to its bearing on statutes already in existence, so that the courts shall have 
no difficulty in handling it. If not, what under heaven are so many of them 
there for? On all other accounts, they are the least desirable class of legis- 
lators. Suppose a legislature that contained a large number of artists and 
art-critics should make an appropriation for a picture or statue that proved 
to be a failure, should we not all hold them responsible for it? Suppose a 
legislature that included many school-masters and proof-readers passed bills 
that were full of bad spelling and could not be parsed, who would refrain 
from deriding the school-masters and proof-readers? The responsibility for 
defective and impracticable laws lies unquestionably with the guild of 
lawyers; and they may count themselves fortunate if they escape the sus- 
picion of sometimes shaping legislation so as to increase litigation. But 
there is another thing in Judge Hargis’s article that strikes an Eastern 
reader with surprise. He alludes, as if it were a well-known fact, to the 
effect produced on judges and juries by fear of mob violence. Pray, where 
is this an element of serious consideration in the courts? Is it so in his 
State of Kentucky? Surely we have nothing of the sort in New York. 

ALEXANDER C, VERNON. 

Mr. Epiror: I am going to speak an honest word concerning the literary 
hash of the period, even though I should be impaled on my own pen. Is 
there nothing new under the sun? Have we no writers, no poets, no 
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literary men who can create anything, but must we have the old au- 
thors, the old poets, the recent-dead writers, continually hashed up for 
our reading? I open my literary newspaper, and there I find Margaret 
Fuller, Hawthorne, Harriet Martineau, George Eliot, Carlyle and his wife, 
and dozens of lesser writers, dished up in various forms and shapes. In 
the popular magazines I find old comedies that ought to have died long 
ago, old poems that nobody cares to read in their original bindings, old 
madrigals sadly out of tune in this age, written by authors dead a hundred 
years ago. I open my NORTH AMERICAN, and there I find—what ? Emerson 
again! Yes, in a notice of Mr. Holmes’s dear old gossipy book. For the 
past year the reading public has had Mr. Emerson served before it in every 
possible shape. First, it was ten days at the Concord School of Philosophy, 
where everybody, great and small, had his say; and then it was the news- 
papers and magazines, where all sorts of writers and speakers gave their 
estimate of this great man and his writings. I complain no more of your 
own critic than of others who have reviewed Mr. Emerson’s character. He 
has given a fair critique from his own stand-point, and I thank him for omit- 
ting the most ‘‘ gossipy” parts. Mr. Holmes’s book may be delightful 
reading to some persons, but many of its details are too trivial to suit the 
taste of such a devout admirer of Mr. Emerson’s genius as your corre- 
spondent. For instance, I do not care to know that Mr. Emerson had 
thirty-two great-grandfathers, or that a sharp bargain was driven with the 
stone-cutter who recorded their excellencies on their tombstones. And it 
pains me to read that ‘‘ Master Ralph Waldo used to sit on a brick wall, 
longing for pears which belonged to his neighbor”; and that he was once 
“earried in his night-gown to a neighboring house.” But if these little 
details of a hero’s life are painful to read, what shall be said of the story of 
Emerson as a perpetual devourer of that New England conglomerate, pie ? 
Yet Mr. Holmes tells us that Mr. Emerson was a ‘“‘ hopelessly confirmed pie- 
eater”; that he ate it for breakfast, when “ morning opes with haste her 
lids,” on his journeys, and perhaps even for luncheon, when he was writing 
those great thoughts of which your critic so justly speaks. Shall a god eat 
pie? I do not like to have my illusions dispelled in this way. I like to think 
of Emerson and the other great writers as I know them through their books, 
and prefer to form my own estimate of their characters. I depiore this 
literary hash, and I desire in future to take my gods “clear,” neither sea- 
soned by weak praise nor warmed over to suit the popular taste. 


Harriet H. Roprnson. 


Mr. Epitor: In the April number of the REvrew appeared an article 
from Robert Buchanan, on ‘“‘ Free Thought in America.” After an attempt at 
belittling Colonel Ingersoll,—a man he does not understand, and whose work 
he cannot appreciate,— Mr. Buchanan discourses of Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s 
belief, wherein that reverend gentleman is represented as “lost in amaze- 
ment that humanity ever contained that other idea of a personal immor- 
tality.” All he can venture to say in plea for it is that “its very audacity favors 
it, its very wildness is its guarantee.” Mr. Buchanan asks “ how a faith can 
be vindicated by its own sheer improbability, how a belief may be true 
because it goes in the teeth of all experience,” and leaves the question to be 
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decided by the transcendentalists of free thought. To show Mr. Buchanan 
that the ‘‘ bad logic” he refers to has the sanction of precedence, I refer 
him to Tertullian’s reasoning upon the Christian evidences, as follows: 
“‘T find no other means to prove myself to be impudent with success, and 
happily a fool, than by my contempt of shame; as, for instance, I maintain 
that the Son of God was born. Why am TI not ashamed of maintaining such 
a thing? Why, because it is a shameful thing. I maintain that the Son 
of God died; well, that is wholly incredible, because it is monstrously 
absurd. I maintain that after having been buried, he arose again; and 
that I take to be absolutely true, because it was manifestly impossible.” 
(Tertullian’s ‘* De Carne Christi.”) Justin Martyr’s ‘Apology to the 
Emperor Adrian’ contains an example of such reasoning; in faet, sueh 
“bad logic” seems to have been the peculiar refuge of theologians in all 


ages, and transcendentalism cannot be justly charged with its introduction. 


E. Q. NORTON. 


Mr. Epiror: Orihodoxy gives imai an iimuortal soul, sends the finally 
impenitent to eternal suffering in hell. Dr. Shedd ef al. logically, but gently, 
infer eternal increase in sin and suffering. Over fifty years ago, Professor 
Finney, in a revival sermon, with the utmost energy asserted, ‘I believe 
the period will come in the history of every impenitent sinner when God 
will be compelled to exert the utmost of his infinite power to hold the wretch 
in existence while he inflicts upon him the utmost of his infinite vengeance.” 
One poor woman was made insane by such blasphemy. Dr. Shedd’s hell is 
not large nor comparatively populous. Christ declares the road to hell 
broad, crowded; that to life, narrow, found by few. If the ‘broad way” 
leads to an *‘ orthodox hell,” man’s creation was a cruel mistake. The Bible 
and modern science utterly deny these orthodox premises. Science shows 
that a complex brain thinks, wills, feels; can be deranged, making insanity ; 
ean be small, with feeble mental manifestations ; and large and vigorous, 
with corresponding talents. God must create each; then why depraved ? 
This whole matter of souls is a fiction. God made no error when his sen- 
tence fell on Adam’s body solely —‘“ Dust thou art, and unto dust.” Pres- 
sure, concussion of the brain, suspends consciousness ; death terminates it; 
resurrection restores it. The judgment decides who are fit for immortality, 
who are only fit for ‘‘the second death.” The latter are ‘‘ chaff,” ‘‘tares,” 
‘to be burned up,” ** burned to ashes,” utterly destroyed, root and branch. 
Nuisances are forever abated. D. H. CHase. 


Mr. Eprror: Mr. Warner's admirablc paper on the Elmira Reformatory 
proves that there are two distinct classes in the tribe of professional crimi- 
nals—the class that can be reformed, and will reform under a sufficiently 
strong inducement (just as they fell), and the irreclaimable class, who, either 
by inherent indolence or hereditary instincts, deliberately prefer to lead a 
eriminal life. But our laws take no cognizance of these two classes. They re- 
gard acts only. To certain crimes certain penalties are affixed; the penalty 
paid, the criminal at once resumes all his rights as a citizen. Supposing that 
ten families lived ona self-governed island, would they permit any one family 
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among them to adopt crime as a permanent profession; that is to say, to 
refuse to contribute by labor to the wealth of the community, by good con- 
duct to its moral welfare, by taxation to its comfort, and by personal aid, 
whenever called on, to its safety in times of danger? Yet this is what we do in 
our America. We know that there is a permanent criminal class, who live 
by lawlessness; and yet after any one of its members has served out his 
sentence for a crime, we turn him loose on the community without asking or 
expecting that he will furnish any guarantee for his future good behavior, 
knowing, indeed, that when we release him we are licensing him to prey on 
the law-abiding citizens. The great criminals —such as burglars, highway- 
men, and murderers — shouid be classified as social rebels, as the permanent 
enemies of society, not to be placated, nor liberated, nor regarded as having 
any rights whatever (excepting the right of unconditional surrender) until 
they reform and give evidence of repentance, until they give such pledges 
of their honesty as shall make their freedom compatible with a proper regard 
for the safety of the community. Industry should no longer be taxed to 
support a criminal class. We need a penal colony for the irreclaimable, a 
country where their escape would be difficult or impossible, and where their 
labor could be utilized without competing with free labor in constructing 
great highways and other works of permanent public utility. Alaska has all 
the conditions that such a colony demands; for their exile there would be a 
benefaction as well as a punishment, because opportunities could be afforded 
there for out-of-door reformation which no Eastern community would safely 
tolerate. Let us have a penal colony in Alaska. J. V. NELSON. 


Mr. Epiror: I would like to point out one or two instances of Dr. 
Shedd’s illogical reasoning. He says that a just God and man’s free 
will prove the endless punishment of the sinner. Man, being free, sins 
voluntarily ; guilt once ineurred is guilt forever; God, being just, pun- 
ishes forever to satisfy justice, unless the sinner repent before dying. 
This is his argument in brief. But if God is just, will he be so unjust as 
to punish a soul in eternity for a sin committed in time? And if man 
has free will, is he not as free to return to God in repentance as to depart 
from him in sin? And if guilt is eternal, would a just God limit the 
hour of repentance to the temporal? It is true that it is written, ‘‘ Now is 
the accepted time.” But there is no proof, but every evidence to the con- 
trary in philosophy and in reason, that this ‘‘now” does not mean to limit 
the time of repentance, but to invite the sinner to come at once. The 
“now” lasts forever; it is always the time to turn and be good, and never 
too late to come to the God of justice. Every deed must return upon the 
doer; every sin will receive its punishment, here or hereafter. But to limit 
the time for the return from sin to any hour, whether it be the hour of 
death or before or after death, would be the work of an unjust God. Further 
than this, such a limit to the time of return would destroy man’s freedom, for 
the freedom of the will would be a farce if it lasted but three-score years 
and ten. A man who is allowed to sin voluntarily forever, and is not allowed 
after a certain time to repent and return to his God, cannot, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be called a creature of free will. Man, to be free, must 
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be free forever, to sin or to be righteous at his own choice; and the God of 
justice, who is also the God of love and patience, will wait to receive his 
returning feet. Dr. Shedd’s “orthodox” God is so far beneath our ordinary 
philanthropists, to say nothing of our ideals of philanthropy, that one can 
hardly help accusing of blasphemy those who so picture the All-loving One. 
A God that punishes men, not that they may be made better and led to return 
to him from choice, but only out of revenge for their evil-doing, is not a 
God of justice, but a fiend. There is no such God in reality; only in the 
illogical mind or the diseased imagination could such a one exist. The truth 
concerning Dr. Shedd’s article is, that a man whose idea of hell is that of a 
place of endless punishment, who can say that ‘‘one sin makes guilt, and 
guilt makes hell,” unless the sinner repents during the short period of earthly 
life, and who believes the Supreme Being to be a God of revenge, is himself 
in a mental state of “ hell,” to which the conventional hell is as water unto 
wine. He damns nobody but himself, however, and even his damnation can- 
not last forever; for God is waiting, and will wait, until all his children 
return to that union with and willing obedience to him ‘‘ whose service is 
perfect freedom.” H. R. SHATTUCK. 





Mr. Epiror: Judge Hargis has done a good service to the republic by his 
essay on ‘‘ The Law’s Delay”; but, as is natural enough, he sees more clearly 
the errors of other classes than the short-comings of his own class. He finds 
that the ignorant voter is a primal source of the law’s delay, by his election 
to the legislature of demagogues ignorant of the principles of jurisprudence, 
or indifferent to the welfare of the State; and his first suggestion is 
that, from an early date in the future, no one shall be entitled or per- 
mitted to vote unless he shall be able to read and write. This condition 
precedent should have been demanded and enacted long ago; but it is 
too late now to remedy the error made in permitting ignorant citizens to 
wield the supremest function of citizenship. Law cannot cure this evil, 
because politicians make the laws, and they would not dare to apply such a 
legal remedy. But the evil is not, therefore, without a remedy. Multiply 
schools. Encourage every local effort to establish reading-rooms, and circu- 
lating libraries, and debating clubs, and lyceums. We cannot drive our 
illiterate voters to school, but we can influence them to become intelligent, 
or, as Tory Bob Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, put it, ‘‘we can educate our 
masters’’; for else what right have we to regard ourselves as superior to 
them? Judge Hargis’s own ‘‘ section” would fiercely resist the project of 
legally limitating the suffrage to the male readers and writers, for, as the 
census shows, the Mississippi and South-western States would soon largely 
lose in their Congressional representation by such an enactment rigidly 
enforced. But, without doubting or discussing the other issues raised by 
the Judge,— as to the lobby, for example, and ignorant jurors,—let me ask 
of the lawyers, as a class, are they not the chiefest causes of the law’s 
delays, and therefore are they not more responsible than any other class for 
the disrespect for the law that is now so serious and so saddening a feature 
of our national life? I think they are. Congress, for instance, and most 
of the State Legislatures, are largely composed of the legal profession, and 
always controlled by it. What example do lawyers as legislators set to 
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the people? Do they consecrate their whole time to their great client, the 
Nation, as Charles Sumner did in the Senate and Lincoln in the White 
House, or as the early Congressmen all did, and as all the Presidents have 
done? Instead of doing so, the legislative lawyers rarely hesitate to be 
absent to “‘ argue cases,” even when Congress is in session, and not one of 
them deems it his duty to spend his vacations in advancing the national 
interests. If our laws are not codified as they ought to be, is it not the 
Judge’s “learned brothers,” and not the people, who are to blame? It 
is not quite fair to speak vaguely of a class of ‘‘ demagogues,” in view of the 
indisputable fact that all our legislatures are dominated by lawyers. But 
there are two other causes of the law’s delay, which, to my lay mind, seem 
quite as serious as any one of the causes indicated by the Judge. What is 
the raison @étre of a legal pleader? Surely, to give all men an equal chance 
under the law. But this principle has been steadily perverted, until now the 
practice reverses the original reason for tolerating advocates. Say, “ Iam 
ungifted of speech, and my antagonist is eloquent”; so, the law protects me 
against him by permitting me to hire an orator. But as I am only one man ; 
what rightful excuse is there for permitting more than one man to represent 
me? Yet I have seen half a dozen lawyers engaged to defend one man, and 
half a dozen more to prosecute him, and this when both men, defendant and 
prosecutor, were famous orators. What is the practical result of this custom ? 
Delay and injustice. It abolishes equality. It gives wealth an undue advan- 
tage. Appeals from court to court still further increase the chances of 
wealth to protect iniquity by the very machinery established to execute 
righteousness. Whatever tends to injustice destroys respect for law; and 
whatever weakens the people’s faith in the justice of the law strengthens the 
belief that a social revolution is needed to remedy acknowledged wrongs. 
It is the grasping selfishness of capital that gives birth to the dreaded spirit 
of communism ; and it is the lawyer that perverts the spirit of the laws who 
is the real leader of the mobs that obey Judge Lynch. 


Joun BALL, JR. 





